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MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY WITH AMERICAN DESK’S 


Ainplane Table ——— 












Here is a desk unit that is gaining in 
classroom popularity through its great Flexi- 
bility. School after school has proclaimed 
how well this unit fits into all sizes, shapes 
and physical Designs of their various class- 
rooms. It, of course, has been constructed 
ber with the famous American Desk combination of 
Strength plus Beauty . . . spot-welded steel plus highly 
finished tops. Note, too, that it is available with either angular or 


tubular steel legs. 
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on arrangements the Airplane Table 
] may achieve. For the greatest effi- 
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MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
Des ke ~ ene 811 SOUTH WABASH 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





































Report ov. 


HOW COAL LIGHTENS OUR DAILY WORK 





America’s life lines are fed by coal. Today, elec- 
tricity generated by coal is our nation’s major source 
_ of electric power and light. 











Coal is chief cook and bottle washer. Electricity 
is a many-handed servant that works for all of us 24 
hours a day. And % of the fuel used by utilities to sup- 
ply that electricity is coal. Coal generates 3 times as 
much electric power as any other fuel . . . and almost 
twice as much as all the nation’s hydroelectric plants. 


Need for power increasing. Industry experts ex- 
pect the need for electric power to triple in the next 25 
years. To meet this need, public utilities will depend on 
coal. Even today, hydroelectric projects are turning to 
coal to supplement present water-power output. In fact, 
by 1956, one of these projects-TVA—plans to generate 
a full 50% of its electric power with coal. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
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Coal lights the night across the nation. In generating 
electricity for the city of New York, public utilities 
consume an entire trainload of bituminous coal every 
six hours—more than 280 cars of coal every 24 hours. 


Plenty of coal for all needs. This dependence 
upon coal is not surprising. Among all fuels, only 
coal has reserves that are virtually inexhaustible. In 
addition, America’s coal-mining industry is the most 
highly mechanized and efficient in the world. Thus 
coal, and the electricity generated from coal, will 
continue to be America’s chief source of heat, light 
and power. 







“CLASS REPORT,” a new 16-page booklet, 4 
illustrated in color, for intermediate grades. § 











i May be used as basis of class unit on coal. g 
i For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in this | 
\ coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Edueational i 
Division, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 4 
I (PLEASE PRINT) i 
, Name | 
' 1 
I Street i 
i , 
, City _Zone__State_________ Il 
I Position or grade i 
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IT TAKES A LOT OF MONEY torun a home. Going 
over their family costs for the year are Mr. and 
Mrs. Winston P. Corbett of Chicago. Mr. Corbett, 
an accountant, has been employed by Standard 
Oil for more than 26 years. Having kept family 
budgets for 24 years, he knows how important it 
is for both a family and a business to be on a 
sound financial basis. In many ways, he says, 
business and family budgets are much alike. 


Where does 


the money go? 


Evan TRY TO EXPLAIN to your 
wife what happened to all the money 
you ve earned in a year’s time? Well, 
pleasant or not, reviewing expendi- 
tures is something every family is 
confronted with. And every business, 
too. I know. I’m an accountant in 
the Comptroller’s Office at Standard 
Oil and I’ve put in many an hour 
on the figures that go into the an- 
nual financial report of Standard Oil 
and its subsidiary companies. I’ve 
found that the financial problems of 
company management are a lot like 
personal financial problems. 

“Like you, Standard Oil took in a 
certain amount last year—$1,853,- 
709,920 to be exact. Here’s what 
happened to it. 


““Most of it—59.9% — represented 
the cost of things we had to buy such 
as crude oil, materials and services, 
plus charges made for wear and tear. 
These items compare roughly to what 
it costs you to feed, clothe and house 
your family. 


“The next biggest item—even bigger 
than our payroll—was taxes. Taxes 
accounted for 17.8% of what we took 
in. While that figure includes our own 
taxes and those we collected from 
customers for national, state and 
local governments, it does not in- 
clude the many ‘hidden’ taxes that 
everyone pays. 


““Wages, salaries and benefits for 
our more than 51,000 employees ac- 
counted for 15.9% of the total 
amount taken in. 


‘*To serve our customers better, we 
used 3.9% for investment in facilities 
such as oil wells, refineries and service 
stations. " 


“That left 2.56%. We paid this in 
dividends—as a return on the invest- 
ment of our more than 117,000 stock- 
holder-owners, of whom more than 
24,000 are employees. 


‘‘That’s where all the money went 
and we feel sure you'll agree it was 
used to serve you well.”’ 


Standard Oil Company 





IT TAKES A LOT OF MONEY wisely 
spent to assure our more than 51,000 
employees steady work, above-average 
earnings and financial protection against 
such emergencies as sickness and acci- 
dents. Modern oil industry equipment, 
though costly, helps increase the pro- 
ductivity and the earnings of employees 
like Everett Levitt, above, of our 
Whiting refinery. A single structure 
such as a catalytic cracker may cost 
several million dollars. 





IT TAKES A LOT OF MONEY to find new 
oil reserves. Drilling a well in an un- 
proved area may cost anywhere from 
fifty thousand to moré than a million 
dollars. There’s a big risk, too. On an 
industry-wide average, the odds are 
eight to one against a ‘“‘wildcat’’ drilling 
operation discovering commercial quan- 
tities of oil. Despite this, Standard Oil 
is searching continually for new sources 
of oil, helping to build up the nation’s 
petroleum reserves. 





IT TAKES A LOT OF MONEY to provide 
the distributing system that enables 
dealers like Bill Mattorozi of Chicago 
to supply you with gasoline at amaz- 
ingly low prices. A Great Lakes tanker 
may cost $5,000,000; one mile of pipe- 
line may cost $35,000 or more; one 
modern service station can cost $50,000. 
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AS CLASSMATES... “st 






with THE BOND PLAN sasic reavine SERIES 


WITH SIMPLIFIED EDITIONS FOR RETARDED READERS 


XOWES FROW STORIES £5 In the BOND PLAN Basic Readers the 
RARER. 41 VERY WEG Jf authors provide the answer to the 
7 teacher’s dilemma of how to. meet the 
reading needs of all without disrupting the 
class community! Here is new help for 
RETARDED READERS! 


Teachers are urged to investigate 
now! The Bond Developmental Reading 
Series is available for order now 
in the REGULAR EDITIONS for 


TWO BOOKS WORKING TOGETHER AS CLASSMATES grades one through six. The companion 
ALIKE IN ALL IMPORTANT ASPECTS CLASSMATE EDITIONS (Simplified) 


are available for grades three to six. 
Both editions can be used in the same class TORIES From 
at the same time. They have the same titles, wa 
same interest level, same stories and pictures, 
same reading time. Classmate Edition has 
easier vocabulary, shorter paragraphs, sim- 
pler sentences, fewer words per page. 


SEND FOR 25-PIECE TRIAL PACKAGE 


Free trial package contains twelve booklets 
with a unit of the regular edition and twelve 
with the same unit of the simplified edition. 
The Teachers Guide fully outlines methods of 
use and testing for effectiveness. 


LYONS AND CARNAHAN « CHICAGO 
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LYONS & CARNAHAN 

2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Ill. 

| am interested in the basic Developmental Reading Series 
by Dr. Guy L. Bond. 

Please send me, without cost, a classroom set of the first 
unit from the third or fourth reader, both Regular and 
Simplified Editions. | will try them out with my pupils. 


Check One: Grade Three [[] Grade Four [ | 


Name School 





Street Address 





City Zone State 














THE 


Wisconsin State Colleges and Stout 













CLASSES BEGIN 


Eau Claire June 
La Crosse June 
Milwaukee June 
Oshkosh June 
Platteville June 
River Falls June 


Stevens Point June 
Stout Institute June 
Superior June 
Whitewater June 


welcome you to 


the 1953 Summer Session 


+ > Ot OF OE EH OH 


spend six weeks on a pleasant State College campus this 
summer. A wide variety of courses, workshops, lectures, and 
concerts have been scheduled for your enjoyment. 


Write for your Summer School bulletin today. 
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The Cover 


This is a picture of the first 
free public school built in Wiscon- 
sin from public taxation and open 
to all pupils. It was dedicated at 
Southport (now Kenosha) on 
July 30, 1849. Photograph cour- 
tesy of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society. 


Calendar of Events 


June 24-27—National Conference on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, Miami Beach 

June 28-July 3—NEA, Miami Beach 

July 6-17—National League of Teach- 
ers Associations, Havana, Cuba 

July 8-10—Midwest Junior High School 
Conference, Madison 

July 6-17—NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers Conference, S. S. 

* Nuevo Dominicano 

Aug. 24-26—National Conference of 
Teachers of Mathematics, NEA, Kal- 
amazoo, Mich. 

Oct. 2—Southwestern Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association, Platteville 

Oct. 8-9—Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers Association, Eau Claire 

Oct. 8-9—Western Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, La Crosse 

Oct. 8-9—North Wisconsin—Lake Su- 
perior Education Association, Su- 
perior 

Oct. 11-14—National Conference of 
Rural Area Superintendents, NEA, 
Omaha 

Nov. 5-7—WEA, Milwaukee 

Nov. 8-14—American Education Week, 
Every Town in the United States 

Nov. 26-—28—-National Council for So- 
cial Studies, NEA, Buffalo 


* 
WE 44 Officers for 1953 
President 
Ciype M. SHIELDS —_-___.- Waukesha 
First Vice President 
CLIFFORD S. LARSON ____---_ Wautoma 
Second Vice President 
Mrs. MyrRLE ANDERSON ____ Eau Claire 
Third Vice President 
R. W. OSTRANDER ~~~. ~- Ellsworth 
Executive Secretary 
O. Hh. PHENZRY occ Madison 
Treasurer 
Py My ViIneenr:..=2- Stevens Point 
Executive Committee 
District I 
F. G. MACLACHLAN _-__-~ Park Falls 
District II 
ALMA THERESE LINK —-_--_-~ Oshkosh 
District III 
A. W. ZELLMER ---- Wisconsin Rapids 
District IV 
Lroyp R, Moseng@ ....-..._ _ Racine 
District V 
DONALD WPson —.......... Janesville 
District VI 
HELEN M. ELLIoTT _____-_ Milwaukee 
Past President 
LESLIE W. JOHNSON ~__----~ Superior 
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It’s refreshing—so refreshing .. « 


in the “SWITZERLAND OF THE CARIBBEAN” 


Discovered by Spain, ruled for 
more than a century by France, 
and an independent republic 
since 1802—romantic Haiti is 
another nation of free people 
who look upon delicious Coca-Cola 
as a symbol of friendship as well 
as refreshment. Here, as around 
the world, the pause that refreshes 
with ice-cold Coca-Cola is an 
old and always welcome custom. 


May 1958 


Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, 
without the advertising text, will be sent free 
upon request for use in your classroom. Address: 
The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


COPYRIGHT 1953, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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. . + prepared to live . 


GROUP of educators was 

once asked to explain what 
should be the primary purpose of 
a good elementary school. It was 
the opinion of the group that the 
primary mission of any school 
should be to produce good citi- 
zens. The more one dwells upon 
this answer, the more it seems so 
right. Our young people should 
not only be well grounded in the 
fundamentals of and for learning 
but they should be prepared to 
live and participate as active citi- 
zens in a representative democ- 
racy. All too often, however, we 
school people endeavor to teach 
about democracy and how to be 
good citizens but forget that 
young people do not learn what 





. . democracy. 


as well as duties and responsibili- 
ties are within the framework of 
a representative democracy such 
as ours? Too often we neglect to 
provide them with experiences 
that will enable them to under- 
stand that they not only live in a 
democracy but that it is a repre- 
sentative type of democracy 
which requires them as citizens 
to make important, thoughtful 
decisions and choices. 


Organized League 

With this thought in mind, we 
at Lee School decided to provide 
such experiences and organized a 
Citizenship League. The idea be- 
ing to set up real life situations 
that would enable our young peo- 


Educators generally agree that the primary mission 


of any school should be to produce good citizens. 


To succeed in that objective requires active and 


continuous practice in living democracy. 


they do not practice. We organize 
courses in citizenship and talk 
about democracy and no doubt 
succeed in establishing a good 
nomenclature in this field of 
knowledge, but do the students 
actually have a clear concept of 
their part to play in a representa- 
tive democracy such as we have 
in United States? Do they under- 
stand from actual experiences 
what their rights and privileges 
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ple to understand the reasons for 
and the functioning of representa- 
tive government and help them 
realize that in such a government 
each member citizen has definite 
duties and obligations as well as 
rights and privileges. A second 
purpose for the League was to 
provide experiences that would 
develop abilities and understand- 
ings in our pupils which would 
help them solve problems intelli- 


Ways and Means of 


Training for Citizenship 


W. Carman Lucus 
Principal, Lee School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


gently—their immediate _ prob- 
lems of school living and those 
which would confront them in 
later life as citizens in a repre- 
sentative democracy. 

The immediate outcomes we 
hoped could be derived from such 
a Citizenship League were: (1) 
Quicken our pupils’ interest in 
the well running of the school; 
share in the responsibility of 
keeping our school quiet, clean, 
neat, and orderly; (2) Develop a 
rapport between pupils and teach- 
ers that would enhance the want 
to learn on the part of the pu- 
pils; (8) Develop a cohesiveness 
amongst the pupils thruout the 
school which would result in a 
warm inner glow and cause them 
to feel their help is needed and 
they are worthwhile; (4) An un- 
derstanding of how things are 
done in a representative democ- 
racy and the duties and obliga- 
tions of our citizens. The ulti- 
mate outcome desired was to en- 
able the young people to have 
experiences in social and civic liv- 
ing which would carry beyond the 
school into constructive action as 
citizens in an evolving democ- 
racy. 

For the past six years we have 
tried to carry on a laboratory in 
democracy with a special empha- 
sis on the representative type. We 
have avoided saying just the 
usual words about democracy but 
have endeavored to help the pu- 
pils understand the meanings be- 
hind these words. We have sought 
to provide them with experiences 
at their own level—experiences 
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which would give them an under- 
standing of how things are done 
in a representative democracy. 
They are not just told about it 
but are given a chance to practice 
and live it. Their first lesson came 
to some of them on the play- 
ground one recess when there was 
the need to work out the problem 
of boys from several rooms de- 
siring the same play area. This 
was a problem for their respec- 
tive room representatives to be 
asked to solve for them at the 
weekly representative assembly. 


Membership Includes All 


Our Citizenship League mem- 
bership includes every child and 
teacher in school; and the princi- 
pal, too. The pupils in each room 
elect four representatives, two 
boys and two girls, to meet once 
a week in an assembly, composed 
of representatives from all rooms, 
to discuss and plan school and 
neighborhood responsibilities as 
well as how to improve school 
living. The teachers elect one of 
the faculty to represent them in 
the assembly and the principal 
represents the office. Problems 
such as the one mentioned above 
often have to be worked out. New 
classroom representatives are 
elected each month in order to 
give as many children as possible 
the opportunity to serve their fel- 
low citizens. However, experience 
has shown that the efficacy of 





. problem ... of same play area. 


having representatives below the 
third grade is not too satisfac- 
tory so we do not now include 
these lower grades in the repre- 
sentative assembly. The first elec- 
tion in the fall of each new school 
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year is tied in with the local and 
state or national elections in 
which the pupils’ fathers and 
mothers will be electing their rep- 
resentatives. This helps to moti- 
vate the pupils and make more 
meaningful to them the fact that 
they too can have representatives 
to represent them in the life and 
well being of their school. It also 
serves to draw to their attention 
the workings of our type of gov- 
ernment and the responsibility of 
voting, that will still be theirs, 
when they become adults. 


The four representatives from 
each home room are given defi- 
nite responsibilities and duties to 
assume and are expected to re- 
port each week to their room con- 
stituents what went on at the 
assembly meeting. On the morn- 
ing that the assembly meets, each 
teacher has his class hold a coun- 
cil preceding the assembly. It is 
in these weekly council meetings 
that each teacher guides his pu- 
pils into an understanding of their 
duties, obligations, and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. School, 
room or neighborhood problems 
are discussed and the room rep- 
resentatives are instructed as to 
what messages or suggestions 
they should take with them to the 
representative assembly. In the 
assembly the student president 
calls on the representatives from 
each room to report any messages 
they might have to deliver. He 
calls for discussion on the vari- 
ous complaints or suggestions and 
oftimes this results in a motion 
for a new school procedure or 
neighborhood activity. If passed, 
the motion becomes a rule or pro- 
cedure of the school, the presi- 
dent instructs the representatives 
to write it down immediately in 
their notebooks, and subsequently 
report it to their fellow classmate 
citizens when they return to their 
home room. 


Practice in Procedure 

The assembly meetings are 
always presided over by a presi- 
dent elected each month from the 
body of representatives sent to 
the assembly. A secretary is also 
elected to keep accurate account 
of all business transacted and top- 


ics discussed month by month. 
The faculty representative and 
principal attend all meetings and 
act in an advisory capacity. No 
names are used in the weekly as- 
sembly meetings. The president 
only calls upon those who stand 
and recognizes them as “Mr. Rep- 
resentative from Room 21’’, “Miss 
Representative from Room 32”, 
“Mr. Faculty Representative’, 




















... “Clean-up” week each spring... 


“the Representative from the Of- 
fice’, etc. The young people learn 
parliamentary procedure at these 
meetings which is often incorpo- 
rated into classroom use. When 
the representatives return to their 
home rooms, they ask their 
teacher for time to report the 
messages they have to give their 
classmates and explain the new 
procedures or campaigns that 
may have been decided upon. Spe- 
cial delegates are appointed by 
the president to explain any new 
rules to the first and second grade 
children. 

Many excellent safety, cour- 
tesy, and neighborhood projects 
have been suggested and spon- 
sored by the Citizenship League 
as a result of the weekly repre- 
sentatives’ meetings. We have had 
special weeks designated as 
“Compliment Week’’ during 
which time emphasis was given 
to watching for the many, fine, 
little things that people do for 
one another and for which they 
are seldom complimented. We 
have had courtesy weeks, fre- 
quent safety campaigns, and have 
had a “Clean-up” week each 
spring around our school and sent 
out invitations to each home in 
our school community to join in 
the clean-up activities. Thank you 
notes were sent out as a follow- 
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up, a copy of one is here in- 
cluded: 


“Dear Neighbor of Lee School: 


Our pupils have reported to us that 
you have cooperated with the spring 
clean-up campaign. We want you to 
know that we think you have made a 
distinct improvement and added to the 
good appearance of this neighborhood. 
For this cooperation, we thank you. 


Sincerely yours, 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE LEE 
SCHOOL CITIZENSHIP LEAGUE 


Each month’s group of repre- 
sentatives often endeavor to spon- 
sor some definite program. One 
month, 15 rules for good citizen- 
ship were compiled and sent out 
to be discussed in each home 
room. A code of rules for cour- 
teous conduct in public places is 
being prepared. 


Training for Democracy 


We feel that this Citizenship 
League will train our boys and 
girls to know in the future what 
to do when they have a commu- 
nity problem, feel that their 
rights are being violated, or have 
good ideas that others should 
know about. They are being given 
the opportunity to learn how to 
solve their difficulties, how to 
select representatives, abide by 
majority rule, how to. instruct 
their representatives to act for 
them and subsequently require an 
accounting of their efforts, how 
to make decisions, respect the 
rights of others, how to vote, and 
how to live with others. Children 
should come out of school not just 
knowing the fundamentals of 
learning but how to cast a ballot 
and having had the experience of 
voting on realistic, functional is- 
sues many, many times. They 
should learn thru practice and 
actual participation, over a period 
of years, how to live and vote 
wisely in a representative type of 
government and to respect the 
rights and privileges of one’s fel- 
lowman as well as understand 
their own duties and responsibili- 
ties as a citizen. Our future as a 
representative type of democracy 
depends on such training and 
understanding. 
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Columbia County 
Student Loan Plan 


C. M. Barnard 
Superintendent of Schools 
Columbia County 
Columbus, Wisconsin 


O MANY have asked about the 
origin, mechanics, and func- 
tion of the Columbia County Stu- 
dent Loan Fund that this article 
is written by way of explanation. 


The idea was originated by 
David Slinger, a successful Co- 
lumbia County farmer. Mr. 
Slinger is a former chairman of 
the Columbia County School Com- 
mittee and has a sincere interest 
in education. A non-profit corpo- 
ration was first formed under the 
name Columbia County Educa- 
tional Fund. The fund is admin- 
istered by a Board of Directors. 
The present board is comprised 
of Mr. Slinger, president; How- 
ard Latton, an attorney, vice 
president; Ray O. Klenert, a 
banker, treasurer; C. M. Barn- 
ard, county superintendent, secre- 
tary ; and Owen I. Jones, a retired 
banker, director. All officers and 
directors serve without pay. 

Contributions to the loan fund 
are outright donations and are 
fully deductable for income tax 
purposes. Loans are granted to 
students who have attended Co- 
lumbia County schools and have 
graduated therefrom. As students 
from nine surrounding counties 
are in attendance at Columbia 
County schools, the loan privi- 
leges extend beyond the borders 
of Columbia County. 


Amounts Loaned 


Loans are made to students at- 
tending any accredited college or 
university. Loans up to $300 are 
allowed the first year and the 
amount thereafter depends on the 
needs and the record of the stu- 
dent. The administrative heads of 
the ten high schools of the county 
and the county normal at Colum- 
bus are familiag with the opera- 
tion of the fund and have been 
furnished application forms and 
folders describing the loan pro- 
gram. Interested students can 
thus contact any county school 


administrator or the fund secre- 
tary for information. 

Loans may be made on the stu- 
dent’s signature alone, although 
it is a rule that one of the parents 
must be present at the bank when 
the treasurer completes the loan 
so the parent is aware of the 
transaction. The Board of Direc- 
tors expects a letter from the ad- 
ministrator of the school which 





. payable after graduation . 


the applicant attended confirming 
the graduation of the applicant 
and indicating that in the opinion 
of the administrator there is no 
obvious reason for the loan being 
refused. 


Plans for Repayment 


The borrower signs a standard 
form of promissory note which is 
payable 10 per cent one year after 
graduation, 20 per cent two years 
after graduation, 30 per cent 
three years after graduation and 
40 per cent four years after grad- 
uation. No interest is charged un- 
til the applicant graduates from 
or leaves school at which time in- 
terest commences to accrue at the 
rate of 3 per cent. This interest 
goes back into the general fund to 
be used by other worthy students 
in years ahead. No restriction is 
placed on the student as to how 
he uses the loan, but the directors 
attempt to see that it is spent for 
essentials in furthering his edu- 
cation. 

During the period the student 
is attending school he is asked to 
write two letters each year to the 
fund reporting briefly as to his 
activities. The school is also asked 
for one report each year giving 
information on the student’s 
progress. To date the loan fund 
has been in operation eight 
months and has made loans to 24 
students. 





“It’s more fun this way,” say 


secondary pupils of River Falls 


State as they experience 


A Core Program 


In Action 


Opal A. Knox 


Supervisor, Wisconsin State College 
River Falls, Wisconsin 


HE decision to initiate a core 
program in grades seven and 
eight at River Falls State College 
came during the summer of 1952 
as a result of the feeling we had 
that such a core program would 
provide wider educational results 
than were being achieved by the 
program of separate subjects. 
Thru the change in program 
the college Campus School has 
(a) continued its investigation of 
more effective ways of learning; 
(b) provided enriched emotional 
experiences for pupils concerned ; 
(c) met more fully the needs of 
its particular group and situa- 
tion; and (d) projected good ele- 
mentary techniques into the sec- 
ondary program. 


Guiding Philosophy 


Purposes for the core were 
stated in terms of pupil needs: 
(a) greater individual security 
thru closer pupil-teacher relation- 
ships in larger blocks of time; 
(b) optimum realization of poten- 
tial abilities; (c) growth in citi- 
zenship by practicing democracy ; 
(d) formation of a sense of re- 
sponsibility to self, te group, and 
to community; (e) guidance thru 
curriculum experiences. A core 
program, we felt, could achieve 
these aims more fully than our 
former program because of the 
flexibility inherent in the core or- 
ganization and the greater oppor- 
tunity it gives for cooperative 
planning and activity. 
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College, River Falls 


Pupils presented a play for their guests. 


Pupils were to be given expe- 
riences based on significant per- 
sonal and social problems, to- 
gether with many and varied ac- 
tivities that would permit evalu- 
ation of individual contribution 
to, and place within, the group. 
By sharing in class administra- 
tion and by having their questions 
and suggestions considerd, they 
would learn good citizenship and 
how to live and work with others. 

In September, 1952, 30 pupils, 
100% of the seventh and eighth 
grade enrollment, came together 
in the ungraded core organiza- 
tion. Their schedule of classes fol- 
lows: 


from many subjects or choose any 
part of the environment for 
study. The core consists of a num- 
ber of large problems related to 
a central theme. In studying the 
chosen problem, pupils partici- 
pate in a wide variety of activ- 
ities, some or all of which con- 
tribute to solution of the problem. 

Pupils do extensive related 
reading and integrated art with 
each problem. Teachers stress the 
acquiring of essential knowledge 
and the development of desirable 
reading and language skills. 
There is an active social program. 

In the morning core, student 
interest in the presidential cam- 


Core Schedule 
8:00-10:00 M. W. and, 8:00-11:00 T. Thu. F.—Core: Social Studies 


Math-—Science—Teacher A 


10:00-11:00 M. W.—Physical Education—Teachers B and C 
11:00-12:00 daily—Music—Teacher D 
1:00— 3:00 daily—Core: Language Arts—Art—Teacher E 


Established under near-ideal 
conditions, the program has had 
every chance to succeed. The 
school has a superior physical 
plant and a wealth of teaching 
and resource material. Teachers 
have complete flexibility of pro- 
cedure, with no department re- 
strictions to regujate core content. 


Description of Program 


The program operates at a 
fairly advanced level as teachers 
disregard subject lines to draw 


paign resulted in a study of the 
phases of a national election. Ar- 
ranging bulletin board exhibits of 
news articles, pictures, and car- 
toons, and carrying on a class 
election preceded by campaign 
speeches were valuable experi- 
ences. At inauguration time stu- 
dents watched the ceremonies 
over TV, learning more about 
how democracy functions. 

The afternoon core class 
planned a program and _ social 
hour for their mothers, thus get- 
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ting experience in doing commit- 
tee work and in entertaining. 
Based on class activities for a 
unit “This Is Our America,” the 
program was patriotic in nature. 
Pupils enjoyed presenting a play 
for their guests. 

Difficulties have arisen: coordi- 
nation of teacher effort, pupil 
skepticism, finding time for con- 
ferences, and locating reading 
materials at various ability levels. 
Improved administration and fre- 
quent teacher conferences have 
solved routine problems. Pupil 
skepticism has been largely dissi- 
pated. Instead of questions such 
as “Won’t we miss a lot by not 
using textbooks?” “If we do the 
same work as the eighth grade, 
what will be left for next year?” 
“Why can’t we go on into ninth 
grade, too?” comments heard are: 
“T like school better now.” “You 
get better ideas from more 
people.” “It’s more fun this way.” 


In evaluating the core program 
we have looked for concrete evi- 
dence that our purposes have 
been realized. Encouraging gains 
in pupil behavior indicate success. 
Pupils (a) communicate more 
easily, read more critically, and 
use reference materials to better 
advantage; (b) weigh the value 
of several procedures; (c) evalu- 
ate their work; (d) work more 
freely and independently, show 
increased ease and poise in social 
situations, and growing pride in 
satisfactory achievement. 


WEA Summary 


Financial Statement 
March 1953 


Balance March 1 ___$ 35,351.46 





ae 2,265.63 

37,617.09 
Expenditures _______ 9,153.89 
Balance April 1 ____- 28,463.20 


Other Accounts 
Bonds (Par Value) 109,000.00 
Life Membership 





PONG S220. 2,521.20 
Retirement Reserve 
BE Seite lace 4,581.45 
$116,102.65 
P. M. VINCENT 


Treasurer 
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The importance of communication to all people leads 


to a request for 


More Curricular Speech, Please! 


N EXAMINATION of the 
status of curricular speech 
in the high schools of Wisconsin 
leads a prospective teacher of the 
subject to conclude that its many 
values to boys and girls and to 
school and community are as yet 
but dimly appreciated. In some 
places the activities of the speech 
program are strictly extra-curric- 
ular. In others, they are entirely 
in the province of the English or 
social-studies teachers and conse- 
quently play ‘“second-fiddle” to 
these subjects. It is surprising in 
how few has curricular speech 
been accorded the position and 
the importance which its values 
justify. 

We are today in a crackling 
whirlwind of sound created by 
four powerful mediums of com- 
munication, the telephone, the ra- 
dio, the talkingpicture, and tele- 
vision, all of which have made the 
tool of human speech more impor- 
tant. It is estimated that 75 per 
cent of our high school graduates 
will be catapulted into this whirl- 
wind where speech skills are im- 
perative for occupational sur- 
vival. Yet our secondary schools 
provide only a moderate amount 
of training. 


Fundamental Purpose 


Again and quite aside from the 
occupational need for efficiency in 
speech is the very fundamental 
one of self-development, or “self- 
realization” as the NEA Policies 
Commission so well describes it. 
This alone might justify an im- 
portant position for speech in the 
secondary curriculum for many a 
boy and girl has found that “ex- 
tra something” in a speech activ- 
ity which has made him a whole 
person, an individual of impor- 
tance to himself and to others. 
Add to this the social competence 
and civic virtues which are bound 
to come as a result of speech 


Mary-Frances Cutnaw 
Senior, School of Education 
Department of Speech 
University of Wisconsin 


training and the scales are tipped 
again in its favor. At no time in 
the history of our country have 
people needed more the skills 
which enable them to take part 
in the affairs of their world, to 
help thru discussion to solve com- 
munity and national problems, 
and to speak with clearness and 
conviction in support of their be- 
liefs. The very nature of our gov- 
ernment demands this type of 
competence on the part of every 
citizen, and no young person in 
our high schools should be denied 
the necessary training. 

Yet another plea for curricular 
speech may be centered around 
its value to the school itself. No 
other subject has such peculiar 
integrating advantages on the one 
hand or such excellent public re- 
lations possibilities on the other. 
Curricular speech might justly 
lay claim to being the great inte- 
grator or, if this term is too am- 
bitious, it may at least be called 
the common denominator for all 
departments of the secondary 
school. Competence in speech im- 
proves the work of students in 
every subject and the skills 
taught find their application in all 
classroom work. Skill in commu- 
nicating makes subject matter 
more meaningful to the speaker 
and to his audience. In the speech 
classroom the materials from 
every department may be used as 
the content for activities which 
range from oral reading to dram- 
atization and radio production. 
Speech training is the golden 
thread which runs thru all and 
unites all, benefiting the pupil, the 
community and the school. 
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If a student from your school is taken to the orthopedic 


hospital at Wisconsin General, no doubt you 


want to know about his opportunities to continue his 


school work. Madison Public Schools help him in 


Keeping Up With His Class 


NE of the little known serv- 

ices of the Madison Public 
Schools is the education of the 
youngsters from various parts of 
the state that come and go in the 
orthopedic hospital at Wisconsin 
General. The state reimburses the 
Board of Education for this 
service. 

Some of the boys and girls stay 
at the orthopedic hospital for two 
or three weeks, some for two or 
three months, and some for 
longer periods. But all get school- 
ing as soon as they are able. The 
average enrollment is from 40 to 
50 pupils. 


Home-Town Program 


In some instances the children 
ambulate or are wheeled to the 
classrooms. In others the teachers 
come to their bedsides for brief 


periods of instruction. Although 
most of the work is done in 
groups, some must necessarily be 
individual or by twos, particu- 
larly for recent polio cases. 
Great effort is made to follow 
the home-town program so that 
the children can keep up with 
their class. The teachers often 
send for. instructions from home- 
town principals and sometimes 
books, because when the young- 
sters leave home for the hospital 
books and lessons are usually for- 
gotten. The majority of the chil- 
dren are able to pass their grade. 
The teaching staff includes 
Mrs. Kathryn Charlson, teacher 
of upper grade and high school 
work, Jean Gordon—Smith, pri- 
mary and lower grade work, Mrs. 
Margaret DeVries, part-time 
when enrollment warrants, and 





Getting out the school newspaper, the Bed Sheet, is educational as well as fun. 
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Margaret Parham 
Director of Public Interpretation 
Madison Public Schools 
Madison, Wisconsin 


practice teachers from the Uni- 
versity School of Education who 
assist wherever they can. Since 
the enrollment is fluid, the pro- 
gram must be changed constantly 
to meet the needs of the children. 
The teachers, too, shift about, de- 
pending upon their training and 
the children’s needs. 

Time out for treatment and 
days lost following operations or 
illness also make a typical class- 
room schedule impossible. Some 
children must have a reduced pro- 
gram, moreover, because of an ill- 
ness or a handicap. Whenever the 
children can work together, group 
activity is provided. This includes 
social studies and current events, 
sometimes science, music and art, 
viewing movies and film strips, 
preparing the Bed Sheet, the 
school newspaper, listening to 
WHA radio programs, and the 
arts in the lower grades. 


Special Days Welcomed 


Although the school program is 
necessarily flexible to allow time 
out for treatments, the children 
welcome special days such as art 
classes Thursday afternoon and 
visual aids Tuesday morning. 
University students assist the 
regular staff in art and music, li- 
brary work, and visual aids. They 
even make charts to inspire the 
children to eat well, for appetites 
are sometimes finicky. 

Naturally, many of the children 
are homesick when they first ar- 
rive, and teachers and University 
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Courtesy Madison Public Schools 


Pupils use maps to study their geography lessons as they do in their hometown. 


students do all they can to help 
the children overcome it. They en- 
courage the youngsters to send 
home cards and letters. One 
schoolroom has a big map of Wis- 
consin with bright strips of paper 
showing the locations of the chil- 
dren’s homes. 

For diversion, orthopedic chil- 
dren have a “break,’’ which they 


need frequently because they tire 
easily. During this period each 
may choose his activity, which 
may be typing, doing a map puz- 
zle, using a viewmaster, and the 
like. Roundy’s Fun Fund helps to 
provide recreational materials. 
Because most of them cannot get 
about easily, these children need 
manipulative materials. 








ON WISCONSIN 


Give the School Board a Hand 
When They Deserve Praise! 


T IS a nice thing for the Wis- 

consin Education Association 
to pay special honor each year to 
one outstanding school board 
member in the state. This year 
the award went to Mrs. Kenneth 
Dane, a former teacher and a 
member of the Park Falls school 
board since 1936. The award was 
presented to her at the annual 
convention of the Wisconsin As- 
sociation of School Boards here. 

Very few of the more than 
16,000 school board members in 
the state ever get so much as a 
kind word for their faithful, time 
consuming public service, even 
from their own constituency. Sat- 
isfaction is indicated only by 
silence. But the school board can 
expect brickbats whenever any- 
one in the district objects to any- 
thing being done in the schools. 
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Is it any wonder that it is 
sometimes difficult to get the best 
men and women in a community 
to run for the school board? 

If any community doesn’t have 
the best possible school board, the 
fault is more apt to rest with 
people who are not on the board, 
ever ready to criticize but rarely 
ready to help or praise, than with 
the board itself. A community 
rarely gets a board worse than it 
deserves. 

Quite often it gets one better 
than it deserves. That’s because 
there are rare individuals who 

Editor’s Note: “Give the School 
Boards a Hand When They Deserve 
Praise” is reprinted from the Milwau- 
kee Journal. A full account of Mrs. 
Dane’s interest and accomplishments in 
education may be found on page 23 of 
Headline Happenings. 





In general, the children may be 
grouped according to service clas- 
sification which include the fol- 
lowing: orthopedic such as struc- 
tural correction of bones or treat- 
ment for residual polio; plastic 
surgery for congenital defects 
and following burns or accidents ; 
physical therapy for polio of the 
current year; and treatment for 
cerebral palsy. 


Building Philosophy 


The doctors, nurses, teachers, 
University student helpers, and 
other workers do the best they 
can. for the children. Perhaps 
their most important contribution 
is helping the children to build 
a personal philosophy which aids 
them in accepting their handi- 
caps. 

To the average outsider, the 
happiness and good spirit in the 
hospital and schoolrooms are 
amazing to see. If they but could, 
what a lesson these children could 
teach to all outside the hospital 
walls of patience, courage, and 
cheerfulness. 

















will endure the demands, and the 
publie’s criticisms, indifference 
and lack of appreciation, to serve 
on a school board. 

The school board jobs could be 
made much easier, more reward- 
ing and more attractive if parents 
and others would give attention 
and help the board between elec- 
tions. A good board works better 
when local people understand 
school problems and what the 
board is doing about them. 

The local elected boards are the 
backbone of Wisconsin’s demo- 
cratic public school system. Bou- 
quets, when deserved, certainly 
help to get more good people to 
serve on boards and make them 
willing to keep serving us well. 
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Happy Journey 


for John 


and Mary 


Helen R. Weigle 
National Chairman 
Committee on Preschool Service 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


NCE upon a time, whenever 

September came around, 
newspaper editors would take 
note of the fact that school was 
about to begin. They were all too 
likely to salute the occasion with 
a certain familiar, supposed-to- 
be humorous picture. You’ve seen 
it — the woebegone little fellow 
weighted down with books or the 
resigned little girl dragging her 
feet reluctantly schoolward, still 
dreaming of summer fun. This 
time-honored picture, exhumed 
annually from dusty newspaper 
morgues, deserves a decent burial 
once and for all. It is no longer 
very amusing, and the story it 
tells is just not true. 

For school today is a happy 
place, and going back to school— 
or going to school for the first 
time —is a happy journey for 
eager young adventurers. 

The ways and wonders of 
school today ‘are underlined in a 
warm-hearted publication, Happy 
Journey, just released by three 
national organizations: the De- 
partment of Elementary School 
Principals and the National 
School Public Relations Associa- 
tion, both departments of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and 
the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 


Helps for Adjustment 


Designed especially for parents 
whose children will soon enter 
kindergarten or first grade, 
Happy Journey outlines ways in 
which these parents can help pre- 
pare young Fives and Sixes to 
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adjust happily and easily to 
school living. 

For example, noting that 
“school is your child’s job,” Happy 
Journey declares that good habits, 
learned at home, make him a good 
“businessman” on that job. The 
handbook goes on to list what 
these habits are (putting away 
toys at pick-up time, listening 
when others speak, following di- 
rections, taking over simple 
household tasks) and how parents 
can help him develop them. 

Pointing out that “school is a 
place to talk when our turn 
comes” and that ‘words and ideas 
learned at home are a starting 
point,” Happy Journey asks par- 
ents: “At home are you talking 
about the correct names of the 
things around him, their use and 








Happy Journey 


How many parents can help 
young Five or Six to get ready 
for the adventure of going-to- 
school is the theme of Happy 
Journey, colorful, gaily illus- 
trated handbook for parents 
whose children will soon enter 
kindergarten or first grade. 
Happy Journey’s publishers are: 
the Department of Elementary 
School Principals and the Na- 
tional School Public Relations 
Association, both departments of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion, and the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. Single 
copies, 40¢; quantity discounts. 
Order from Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals or Na- 
tional School Public Relations As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
































importance? Speaking clearly and 
carefully so that he will hear 
words correctly pronounced? Giv- 
ing him experiences to talk 
about? Have you taken him to the 
z00, to the lake, to the forest? Has 
he seen trains chugging out of a 
station, a plane taking off? Have 
you explored with him the way a 
river flows, a flower grows, and 
why a cloud is friendly?” 

In the section “School Is a 
Place to Try, to Practice, to Ex- 
periment” Happy Journey shows 
how skills mastered at home— 
turning lights on and off, walk- 
ing up and downstairs, washing 
himself, climbing, coasting, slid- 
ing—can make the child sure- 
footed and self-reliant at school. 


Questions for Parents 


Discussing “School Is a Place 
to Be Ourselves,” the handbook 
aims some questions at parents 
who want their child to develop 
good emotional patterns that will 
enable him to face school confi- 
dently: “Do you recognize that 
your child, like every other child, 
has his own private, personal 
physical timetable for growing 
and doing? Do you accept him as 
he is and with patience and affec- 
tion help him develop the best 
that is in him? Do you compare 
him only with himself—not with 
his older brother or the girl 
across the street or with your 
own wish-vision for him?” 

There are sections on health, on 
safety, on reading readiness and 
how to recognize and encourage 
it, on how parents can fit into the 
school picture, and many others, 
all designed to help parents pre- 
pare their children for a happy 
journey thru the school world of 
living and learning. 
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MICHAEL FRANK 
1804-1894 


REE public education sup- 

ported by general public tax- 
ation has not always been avail- 
able to the youth of Wisconsin. 
Prior to 1845 the so-called public 
schools were not free _ public 
schools at all. The money for their 
maintainance came partly from 
taxes levied by the district, partly 
from the per capita tax on the 
number of children each family 
had in school, and partly from the 
collections made by the _ public 
school teachers themselves. 

It was Michael Frank, a public 
spirited citizen of Southport (now 
Kenosha), who led the battle for 
free public education in Wiscon- 
sin. As a background for his en- 
thusiasm for education he had 
attended school in his home state 
of New York for a few months 
each year and had become an 
ardent reader of the books in his 
father’s and neighbors’ libraries. 
For a short period of time he was 
inspector of schools in New York 
State. 


Michael Frank, the Leader 


Arriving in Southport in 1839, 
a village of 500 settled largely by 
former residents of New England 
and New York, Michael Frank and 
C. Latham Sholes, inventor of the 
typewriter, became owners and 
editors of the Southport Tele- 
graph. From that time Michael 
Frank used the editorial columns 
of his newspaper and the public 
platform to advance the cause of 
free public education. 

In 1843 Michael Frank, as a 
member of the upper house of the 
territorial legislature, introduced 
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Education Was Not Always Free 


Wisconsin had its bitter battles prior to the adoption 


of the Constitution in 1848 to establish the policy of 


free public education for all youth. To the opponents 


it was “radical, unjust, impracticable, unwise use of 


the taxpayers money, and not the function of the state.” 


By narrow margins our educational statesmen won. 


a bill authorizing the establish- 
ment of free public schools in 
Wisconsin which received only 
scanty support. Again in 1844 he 
presented his bill providing for a 
free school system but after two 
days discussion it was defeated 
because, as the opposition de- 
clared, it was too impracticable. 
Undaunted by his defeats he in- 
troduced his bill again in the leg- 
islative session of 1845 only to be 
warned by the reactionary mem- 
bers of the legislature that they 
would not support such a “radi- 
cal” measure. Seeing the futility 
of securing passage of the meas- 
ure which would apply to the 
state he proposed a local bill au- 
thorizing Southport to vote taxes 
on all the assessed property suffi- 
cient to support the schools of the 
village without resorting to a per 
capita tax and private subscrip- 
tions. This bill seemed destined 
for defeat at the hands of the 
large property owners who argued 


that the measure was arbitrary 
and unjust and who favored pri- 
vate elementary schools and acad- 
emies. The bill only became a law 
after an amendment was tacked 
onto it which provided for a ref- 
erendum requiring that before 
the law was to become operative 
a majority of the voters of South- 
port at a special school meeting 
were to decide whether or not to 
organize their district in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the 
act. The opponents to free public 
education in the legislature 
thought the opposition in South- 
port would defeat the measure. 


Campaign for Free Schools 
This special school law became 
effective February 24, 1845, with 
a provision that the time for the 
referendum on the acceptance of 
the law would not be extended 
beyond May 1, 1845, a little over 
two months later. Under the lead- 
(Turn to page 27) 























Courtesy Kenusha Public Schvuols 


Assembly Room in first high school at Southport (Kenosha). 












N 1952, there were 29,791 stu- 
dents graduated from the 445 
free public high schools in Wis- 

consin. In 1857, almost a century Gi \M 
ago, Racine was the first to grad- 
uate a class educated entirely un- 
der the free public school system _ the fy fre: 
of the state. John G. McMynn, the _ stat@iid n 
first president of the Wisconsin grading 
State Teachers Association and clas nin 
the first editor of the Journal _ boysffheir 
of Education, was principal of  grangepro 
Southport (now Kenosha) Schools shoypthe e 
from 1851 to 1853 and became _ ticip§on a1 
principal of the Racine High  prevgng 1 
School in 1853. It was he who pre- Degg tl 
pared the course of study which _ inglhfrger 
led to the first graduation exer- of h@scho 
cises in a free public high school. the firse 

Southport which established onda sch 
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Courtesy Kenosha Public Schools 


First Class to Graduate from the Kenosha High School, April 5, 1861. oss fcH 
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High School 
Graduating Class 
of 1885, Prin. 
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Wausau 

High School 
Graduating Class 
of 1900 
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Courtesy Wisconsin 
Historical Society 




















Madison 
East High 
Graduating 
Class of 
June ’50 
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Courtesy Marian Pirkl 


















COMMENCEMENTS, Old and New 









the ft free public schools of the 
stat@id not present its initial 
grading class until 1861, a 
clas@ nine, two girls and seven 
boysgheir commencement pro- 
grameproduced in the Journal 
shoypthe extent of student par- 
ticipgon and the type of exercise 
prevgng nearly a century ago. 

D@g the years an increas- 
inglrger per cent of students 
of h@school age are completing 
the firse of study in our sec- 
onda schools. The result has 
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been that the graduating class in 
many high schools of 1953 has 
grown to such a size that it is im- 
possible for every senior to par- 
ticipate in the program except as 
a spectator. Under these circum- 
stances the class usually selects a 
theme which epitomizes the times 
in which we live, and thru dra- 
matic action or selected class 
speakers the thoughts of the 
graduating class are presented. 
As a typical example of a student- 
planned and a student-produced 
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class exercise the following is 
quoted from the commencement 
program of Madison East High 
School of June 16, 1950: 


THE BEST OF TIMES— 
THE WORST OF TIMES 


“We, the class of 1950, present 
these commencement exercises as 
an affirmation of our faith in the 
ultimate triumph of those high 
ideals and constructive efforts 
which are our American heritage 
from the past. In this age of be- 
wildering new forces and con- 
fused individuals we feel that we 
can still attain those goals toward 
which bravely thinking young 
people must always strive if man- 

(Turn to page 19) 
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Did you ever see a million of something? The students 


of Arbor Vitae—Woodruff High School wanted to and 


the result has been the raising of over $11,000 for the 


Lakeland Memorial Hospital from donors thruout the world. 


1,000,000 Penny Parade 


W. L. Hagen 
Supervising Principal 
Arbor Vitae—Woodruff Schools 
Woodruff, Wisconsin 


NYONE who has been in the 
position of a _ supervising 
principal of a high school is 
aware of the many ideas that are 
sometimes hatched up in the 
minds of teachers and students. 
Some are good; many are ques- 
tionable as far as being of real 
worth in the educational experi- 
ences of the students. 

Last October Otto Burich, our 
geometry teacher, came to me 
with what at first seemed to be 
about as fantastic an idea as could 
be conceived in the minds of 
either teacher or student. His idea 
was this. In order that his geom- 
etry students might be able to see 
what a million of something 
looked like, they wanted permis- 
sion to attempt to collect a million 
pennies with the idea that when 
they were collected they would be 
turned over to the Lakeland Me- 
morial Hospital, which was in 
dire need of funds and was then 
in the process of construction. 

My first reaction was: “A mil- 
lion pennies! Why, that’s ten 
thousand dollars! Are you really 
serious?’ However, in trying to 
be the understanding principal, I 
suggested that we not hurry into 
this thing without considering 
carefully all the people who would 
be involved and any objections or 
obstacles that might be in the 
way. My idea then was not to 
dampen the enthusiasm of the 
students but to encourage them to 
tackle the job. Whatever they col- 
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Courtesy Arbor Vitae—Woodruff Public Schools 


Students read with interest the hundreds of letters accompanying the gifts. 


lected would still be a real benefit 
to the hospital even though it 
might be $500 or perhaps a thou- 
sand dollars. 


Board’s Approval 


The next steps then were to 
check with the board of education 
to see if they had any objections 
to the idea and to inquire of the 
local bank if they would agree to 
help us where they could. Briefly, 
the board of education said, ‘‘Yes, 
go ahead.” The local bank cashier 
said they would help, but felt that 
it was something like planning a 
trip to the moon—possible, maybe, 
but certainly not very probable. 
The general reaction of adults in 
the community and students was 
that the goal was very high, but 


that it would be interesting to see 
this group of students try. 

The rest of the program is now 
history—how these few students 
started out by planning well, then 
turning loose hundreds of letters 
all over the country. These were 
addressed at first mostly to rela- 
tives, friends, and acquaintances 
of the students. Then the students 
and adults started giving new ad- 
dresses and thus the mailing list 
was increased and soon the entire 
area was aroused over this appar- 
ently fantastic plan. As the result 
of letters and publicity, money in 
the form of pennies, currency, 
checks, large and small, started 
dribbling in. Receipts came in 
slowly at first and then faster 
until people, including myself, 
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were saying, “When will it drop 
off? When it does I’ll give some 
to help it along.” There was no 
letup.in receipts and there was no 
“drop off.” 


Goal is Reached 

On April 15, 1953, 103 school 
days after its start on November 
5, 1952, the millionth penny was 
in. Many people, eager to be in 
the first million pennies and in 
the ‘Million Penny Parade Book,” 
sent in checks and cash which 
have topped the total to well over 
$11,000 at the present time. 

The million pennies will be on 
display over the Memorial Day 
weekend, when it is estimated 
that at least 1000 people will wit- 
ness the display of these pennies 
on the floor of the Arbor Vitae— 
Woodruff High School gymna- 
sium. 

This project has been a lesson 
in student, teacher, and commu- 


nity cooperation and planning 
which has kept people all over the 
United States and the world in- 
terested in the outcome. This is 
borne out by the fact that contri- 
butions came from all 48 states 
and 19 foreign countries. 

There have been many inter- 
esting developments as a result of 
this Million Penny Parade, but 
two things stand out clearly: 

1. That it has unified the school and 


community in a common cause 
which has been beneficial to all. 


2. That students of high school age 
under competent adult supervision 
can have their enthusiasm and en- 
ergy channeled into worthwhile 
activities. 


COMMENCEMENTS... 
(Continued from page 17) 


kind is to survive. We have 
thought of this era as a period of 
tests and trials; we are present- 
ing it here symbolically, as if we 


could actually submit its issues to 
some high tribunal. 

“The Pessimist and his wit- 
nesses are the doubts and terrors 
with which Fear, Want, Preju- 
dice, Injustice, Greed, Aggres- 
sion, and Confusion assail the 
bravest of us. 

“The Optimist and his wit- 
nesses are the golden dreams and 
high hope with which Health, Sci- 
ence, Culture, Decency, Tolerance, 
and Education inspire us to move 
forward courageously. 

“The Jury is you and I, each of 
us in whom lies the power to 
choose between good and evil. 

“The Judge is posterity. His 
charge to the Jury is a charge laid 
upon our entire generation.” 

Thus thru a symbolic presenta- 
tion of conflicting forces facing 
our generation the young gradu- 
ates present the case to all of us 
as the jury and recognize that 
posterity will be the judge. 








County Superintendents Elected for 1953-1957 








HE 72 county superintendents of schools were 
chosen by popular vote at the April 7 election 
for a term of four years, beginning July 6, 1953 


NR ct Fo Fg a I. S. Jones, Friendship 
DS eee eee ree David Kenyon, Ashland 
1° all Sa Ras Ne Hazel Calhoun, Barron 
OC ee ____ John W. Howell, Washburn 
ly Le ee ee ed Serna ._. Joseph Donovan, Green Bay 
LOSS) | a na Omer ee CRE es O. J. Sohrweide, Alma 


Burnett ______________.______ Byron T. Smith, Grantsburg 
Calumet ___._.____-__--_--__-___-__ F. J. Flanagan, Chilton 
RONEN oo Se Anna Thorpe, Chippewa Falls 
RNIN er ee Clayton Wright, Neillsville 
TN Sn et ee Clifford Barnard, Portage 
Crawtord* —......_._ Walter R. Shepherd, Prairie du Chien 
RS a ee Harry Hanson, Sun Prairie 
OS ce _._. Blanche Losinski, Mt. Horeb 
UO 62k oe ee ee aw Paul L. Kaiser, Juneau 
NE terra Sa Homer Willems, Sturgeon Bay 
[SS ee eee ere Gladys S. Lynch, Superior 
Lo, Se 2. Archie A. Shafer, Menomonie 
ey gee ene Jennie L. Webster, Eau Claire 
LS tte ES ae Ruben Bergsten, Florence 
Pout Go pace —......__-_... Lester A. Timm, Fond du Lac 
II oh oo Mrs. Julia C. Bushman, Crandon 
| 
Lo ee a bes ce ee Irene C. Powers, Monroe 
reen Bane — 2 ooo 58 Wilmer Gorske, Green Lake 
| Oe ee SS ae See oe Mrs. Lillian Ellis, Dodgeville 
| ye mete i Sok ee ae Eve M. Grubisic, Hurley 
OS Soot Ee ED Mae Hardie, Black River Falls 
NE ee ne Mrs. Eva N. Bock, Jefferson 
Ws ae ce ae William P. Ennis, Mauston 
Lo feiss te Margaret Diehl, Kenosha 
| ee ees Seer eae ere ee Arnold Chada, Kewaunee 
Wai NO os ee Mrs. Hazel Leicht, La Crosse 
Latagetie® 2.54. - 22-522 Howard Teasdale, Darlington 
0 ee es Orrie Mork, Antigo 


* Elected for the first time or returned after a period 
out of office. 
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(the first Monday in July). This list was supplied 
to the Journal of Education by the Secretary of 
State. 


Lincoln __. ee. Be ___. Harold R. Edmund. Merrill 
Manitowoe __- rn; _. Gretna T. Brown, Manitowoc 
Marathon ____- _.. W. E. Moore, Wausau 
Marinette* _ _ Clayton L. Lee, Marinette 
Marquette _______ __._.__ C. R. Bartz, Montello 
Milwaukee ___ Michael S. Kies, Milwaukee 
Monree —...__.- Ollie M. Swanson, Sparta 
Ceaite 2... _ Russell L. O’Connor, Oconto 
Oneida _______ __ Jesse M. Reed, Rhinelander 
Outagamie ____. _._._. Henry J. Van Straten, Appleton 
Ozaukee __- __.__ Elmer Keil, Pt. Washington 
Pepin ___ _._._._ Wilbur M, Gibson, Durand 
Pine — 2... . ___. Elsie Schorta, Ellsworth 
ae ae ee eS L. R. Bune, Balsam Lake 
Portage ........ ___.__._..___ Rowena Allen, Stevens Point 
Prise — 1. _-_......... Elizabeth Dunn, Phillips 
[ees _. Henry G. Brach, Union Grove 
Richland ___- _. Theo Jacobson, Richland Center 
| ee ee _.._._.__.__.__.__.___ D. E. Upson, Janesville 


ee _............ G. T. Longbotham, Ladysmith 
St. Croix* - __._. Henry Borgen, Hammond 


Sauk —__ RPT : . a _. Kurt R. Schoenoff, Baraboo 
Sawyer __.._.__..__..____.__._______ ‘Cast ee eee 
Smawane? ....._._....._....._. Sie ee ee 


Sneneygam Ray B. Lightfoot, Sheboygan 


{i _... Arthur Prochnow, Medford 
Trempealeau ___________________ Tillie Sylfest, Whitehall 
Vernon? —_..___..._....__......_.. Ne ee eee 
Vilas ______.__.__-__-_.-__.____._ John B. Matson, Eagle River 
Walworth __________________ Sheridan Ellsworth, Elkhorn 
\ 0 OT Se ss Marie Kennedy, Shell Lake 
Mi TOE cee Harry D. Sheski, West Bend 
WII hs Bane Winston Brown, Waukesha 
Waupaca ____-________________ Louis Drobnick, Waupaca 
Mo eres Clifford S. Larson, Wautoma 
EES ee ee F. Robert Fowler, Oshkosh 
SS Se ener Matt Knedle, Wisconsin Rapids 
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News and Views Department of 
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HE writer recently told a 

story of a banker who, dur- 
ing the depression, refused a 
teacher a small loan. The banker, 
formerly a school teacher, gave as 
the reason for his refusal that 
teachers were notoriously poor 
financial risks and that they 
didn’t know anything about 
money or how to handle it. 

Upon hearing this story one lis- 
tener said, “According to my ex- 
perience the banker was wrong.” 
For said he, “Teachers are such 
good risks that everyone wants to 
sell them everything on credit.” 

We know from examination of 
loans made to Wisconsin teachers 
thru their own credit union that 
teachers are much better than 
average in paying back their 
loans. 

In the light of these facts why 
then do teachers generally take 
such a slight interest in school 
finance? 

We are entering a period when 
all institutions depending on pub- 
lic funds will watch carefully 
their expenditures. In Wisconsin, 
the state surplus fund is gone; 
tax sources are limited, and tax- 
payers are especially tax con- 
scious. How will this situation af- 
fect the public schools, the educa- 
tion of Wisconsin children and, 
yes—their teachers? 


Affect on School Support 


There are certain fundamentals 
about school support that should 
be well known to teachers. 


1. The real estate property tax still 
bears the brunt of financial sup- 
port of public schools. Do you 
know: 

a. What percentage of the real 
estate tax of your community 
is earmarked for supporting 
schools? 

b. What proportion the assessed 
valuation in your community is 
of the total valuation? 
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SCHOOL SUPPORT 


What You Should Know! 


c. Approximately the total valua- 
tion of. real property in your 
schoel community? 

d. About how much community 
wealth there is behind each 
school child as a basis for show- 
ing the relative ability of your 
school community to support 
schools? 


bo 


. A certain part of the financial sup- 
port of your schools comes from 
outside your community. Do you 
know: 


a. That the legislature determines 
the formula by which state aid 
funds for schools are distributed 
to your community? 

b. Anything about what thinking 
lies behind the current aid for- 
mula? 


Some wag is reported to have 
said that even if (love of) money 
was the root of all evil, he would 
still like to have some of the root. 

Money is an instrument and a 
very necessary one. We all know 
that how it is used is the impor- 
tant thing. 


Long-term Interest 

The State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction: is not merely the 
means of getting the money dis- 
tributed according to legislature 
formula. The Department is in- 
terested in seeing that the philos- 
ophy expressed in the school sup- 
port program is to the best long- 
term interest of the public schools 
and school programs for Wiscon- 
sin boys and girls. 

The Department and its divi- 
sion of school aids must be contin- 
ually aware of such questions as: 

1. What proportion of school support 


should come from the locality, 
from the county, from the state? 


2. How can aids be dispensed to en- 
courage: 

a. Good management of funds. 

b. The kind of partnership be- 
tween state and locality which 
will produce the best local edu- 
cational program. 


3. What is the proper relationship 
between where the money comes 
from and the control of the 
schools? For example, does not the 
property tax, one tax still con- 
trolled by locality, give the local 


community its most reasonable 
guarantee of local control of its 
educational system? 


4, What is the relationship between 
the locality’s effort and its ability 
to support schools? What kind of 
state support program will best 
encourage communities to make 
reasonable effort based on their 
ability? 

. In case the local ability is not up 
to the job, what is the best kind 
of help to give? In some cases, 
may school reorganization not be 
the best answer to keep control in 
the locality by increasing its local 
resources? 

6. Should the state set up an opti- 
mum educational program for all 
schools within its boundaries or 
should it concentrate on a mini- 
mum program while encouraging 
the locality to go as far beyond 
this as it can and will? 


OU 


Every teacher will not desire to 
become an expert in finance. But 
most will find it profitable to be 
well enough informed to throw 
their support in the direction 
which will best support the 
schools and the young people they 


serve. 
The Department doés not claim 
to know the best answer to all 





questions. But so far as careful 
study of aid practices over a 
period of years in Wisconsin will 
yield light, the Department and 
its special research division on 
aids will be able to help you with 
your questions and your prob- 
lems. 

Learn the fundamental facts 
about the school aid program and 
establish a philosophy which 
gives the program! 
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Legislative Progress 


HE scope of educational legislation is widen- 

ing. Of the first 15 bills introduced by the 
Legislative Council 11 have passed both houses. A 
new state aid bill, Substitute 3A to 569A, increases 
state aids by $3,000,000 across the board. Flat aids 
are upped $5. Considerable support is shown but 
its eventual acceptance cannot be predicted. 

The minimum salary bill (179A) as proposed by 
the Jt. Committee on Finance has passed the 
Assembly and Senate action is expected soon. Bills 
empowering school boards to purchase liability 
insurance have passed the house of origin but 
353A, for some reason or other, was sent to the 
Jt. Committee on Finance after the Senate com- 
mittee favored passage. In the Assembly the 
Senate-approved 3528S has been placed on the table. 
Integration of institutions of higher learning re- 
ceived the approval of the Senate. Milwaukee 
schools were successful in securing passage of bills 
to expand bonding and tax levy limits. The bill to 
integrate the teachers surtax with normal income 
tax rates is in the Finance Committee. 

WEA retirement bills are also in the Finance 
Committee, although 95S and 96S were passed by 
the Senate. The Senate Committee on Education 
and Public Welfare recommended 92S, 93S, 95S, 
and 96S for passage, 94S for indefinite postpone- 
ment, and 97S no recommendation. 

The Retirement Committee urges members to be 
especially cognizant of 95S, which repeals 42.531. 
This section was added to 81S in the last legis- 


lature over the objections of WEA. No hearing 
was held on the proposal and since it came into 
the picture just before the end of the 1951 session 
it was difficult to do anything about it. Members 
should realize that if the section is not repealed 
the status of teachers entering into a contract with 
the state since 1951 will be uncertain. It creates 
two classes of retirement system members, those 
with contractual rights and those with rights sub- 
ject to revocation under certain conditions. Pas- 
sage of 95S is imperative if members are to be on 
equal status. 

The bill to grant increased annuities to certain 
retired teachers (274S) is still in the Finance Com- 
mittee. Its approval has not been enhanced by the 
introduction of the same type of bill for retired 
state employes. A resolution starting the machin- 
ery for a constitutional amendment has been intro- 
duced. This would remove doubts about the legality 
of additional increases. 

The legislative atmosphere is definitely conserv- 
ative. Money bills are subjected to intensive scru- 
tiny with the low level of the state general fund 
the actuating motive. There appears to be a grad- 
ual reconcilement to the advisability of added tax 
revenue. 

Many important bills are in the background. If 
adjournment is to be in June there will be the usual 
rush and jam which has characterized the final 
weeks of recent sessions. 


Education in Washington 


N THE federal area, the resignation of Commis- 

sioner McGrath and the cuts in vocational aids 
and services of the U. S. Office of Education have 
been the educational news. The WEA Council on 
Education has registered a protest with Wisconsin 
representatives in Congress against these decreases. 
Several other state organizations have done like- 
wise. Congressmen advise us that hearings on a 
revised budget will afford an opportunity to reveal 


the extent of change in the vocational program 
under reduced aids. 

Word from NEA is that the 83rd Congress will 
soon be asked to consider legislation to provide 
relief for retired persons in federal taxation. The 
NEA which has conducted several conferences on 
the subject is the driving influence. The most 
acceptable bill exempts up to $1500. Members will 
be advised as soon as the bill-is introduced. 


Centennial Membership 23,328 


HE faith of our founders a century ago has 

been more than realized. On May 1 the total 
membership of the association was 23,328. This 
includes 553 future teachers and 175 retired teach- 
ers. McMynn, Ladd, and company hardly dreamed 
in 1853 that their puny, ill-fed child would grow 
into a husky, virile organization of over 23,000. 
The membership count should, therefore, be a 
source of rejoicing in our Anniversary Year. It is 
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convincing evidence that WEA has established 
itself thru the century by advocating the improve- 
ment of the educational structure, by promoting 
better schooling for the children, and at all times 
seeking to elevate and exalt the teaching profession. 

May the beginning of its second hundred years 
mark another era of accomplishment for the wel- 
fare of education. 





YOURS TO CHOOSE FROM! 


oe today’s best buys in 


Vacation Trins 


These pleasure-packed, expense-paid Greyhound 
Tours...and dozens more...include hotel accomodations, 


MAMMOTH CAVE 

5-day tour... 2.2 $8200 
Underground wonderland with lakes, 
rivers, blind fish. See rainbow-hued 
caverns, delicate rock flowers! 


SMOKY MOUNTAINS 

7-day tour 
Indian Reservation, Lake Junaluska, 
Chimney Rock, Fontana Dam! 


COLONIAL VIRGINIA 

10-day tour $102.45 
Old Williamsburg, Jamestown, York- 
town, Natural Bridge, Shenandoah 
Caverns, Washington, D. C. 


FLORIDA CIRCLE 

14-day tour $118.80 
Silver Springs, St. Petersburg, Miami, 
Key West, South Bay c«uise, Marine- 
land, ancient St. Augustine! 


NEW ORLEANS—GULF COAST 

11-day tour 
Gay New Orleans! Visit historic Vicks- 
burg, Natchez, Biloxi, Mobile! 


MEXICO (Escorted) 

17-day tour $198.05 
Exciting Mexico City, floating Gardens 
of Xochimilco, famous Puebla, Cuverna- 
vaca, and Taxco; 19 meals, 


PAUL BUNYAN-—MINNESOTA CIRCLE 

7-day tour $50.75 
World's largest open-pit iron mine, 
Minneapolis, birthplace of Mississippi 
River, Duluth, boat trips on Lakes 
Itasca and Bemidji! 


BLACK HILLS 
8-day tour 
The Petrified Forest, Deadwood, 
the Homestead Gold Mine, sculptured 
Mt. Rushmore! 


YELLOWSTONE 

10-day tour $114.55 
Hurtling geysers and hot Springs, Yel- 
lowstone Grand Canyon, begging bears! 
Tour of Salt Lake City! 


CALIFORNIA 

14-day tour $115.30 
Unique Salt Lake City, Reno, gay San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Hollywood 
movie studios, Denver! 


OREGON COAST 

16-day tour $140.15 
Seattle, Puget Sound, Portland, Bonne- 
ville Dam, the Redwoods, San Francisco, 
Reno, Salt Lake City! 


CANADIAN ROCKIES 
14-day tour 
Age-old glaciers, 
picturesque Jasper 
famous Lake Louise! 


$139.80 
snow-capped peaks; 
and Banff, world- 


* Go Farther—Stay Longer—with Greyhound’s Low Fares! 
You'll avoid driving strain and view close-up America’s most scenic 
delights the moment your vacation begins! Go by one scenic route, 


return by another . . . 


at no extra cost! Stop over wherever you wish. 


Your vacation trip by Greyhound will cost less than by any other form 
of public transportation; only one-third as much as operating your car! 
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For complete information write to: 


GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU 


615 N. Sixth St., 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


GREYHOUND 


NEW YORK-NIAGARA 
8-day tour 
Niagara Falls, Statue of Liberty, China- 
town, Empire State Building! 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 
8-day tour 
Escorted tour through Government Build- 
ings; tour of the city, Arlington Ceme- 
tery, Mt. Vernon! 
COLONIAL NEW ENGLAND 
12-day tour 
Niagara Falls, Portland, Me., 
Lexington, Concord, New York! 


Boston, 


(All prices are from Milwaukee; U., S. 


transportation tax is extra) 


FREE! Colorful Folders. 


Mail to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 
Sixth St., Milwaukee, Wis., 
on places you list below. 


Places 


615 N. 
for information 
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WASA and WSBA Give 
Awards for Service 


And Elect Officers 


Lively Session on Improving 
Education in State 


The annual meeting of 
these two associations on 
April 16-17 drew an excep- 
tionally large attendance. 
Speakers’ contributions were 
outstanding. The_ liveliest 
session was the Friday morn- 
ing symposium on “Improv- 
ing Education in Wisconsin.” 
No holds were barred and 
many of the audience got 
“into the act.” (Let’s have 
more of this type of pro- 
gram.) 

At the Thursday banquet 
the WEA school board award 
was presented to Mrs. Dane 
of Park Falls. The adminis- 
trators are to be congratu- 
lated upon conferring four 
other honor awards for serv- 
ice to education. These were 
given to Ralph Balliette, for- 
mer superintendent at Platte- 
ville; Delia E. Kibbe, for- 
mer supervisor in the De- 
partment of Public Instruc- 
tion; H. B. McCarty, Direc- 
tor of Radio Station WHA; 
and Albert Trathen who for 
many years as Director of 
the State Annuity and In- 
vestment Board and now 
chairman of the Wisconsin 
Investment Commission has 
done an excellent job in han- 
dling state trust funds, both 
as to safety and investment 
returns. 

Both groups elected 
officers, the roster being as 
follows: 


WASA Officers 

President—N. P. Cupery, 

Shawano 
Vice-President—H omer De 

Long, Eau Claire 
Secretary-Treasurer — F. G. 

MacLachlan, Park Falls 

New members of the Board 
of Directors are N. P. Cup- 
ery, Earl Luther, South Mil- 
waukee, and Harold Mennes, 
Neenah. 


School Boards Officers 

President—Wm. Milne, Phil- 
lips 

Vice President—Ralph Lund, 
Black River Falls 

Vice President—George Tip- 
ler, Winneconne 

Secretary Treasurer—Joseph 
Hamelink, Kenosha 





GEORGE E. WATSON 


Re-elected State Supt. of 
Public Instruction 
1953-1957 





Mrs. Dane Receives 
School Board Award 


Mrs. Lavella Dane, mem- 
ber of the Park Falls school 
board, was presented the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award a‘ 
the annual banquet of admin- 
istrators and boards in Mil- 
waukee on April 16. Mrs. 
Dane was nominated by the 
teachers of her city and sub- 
sequently selected from an 
outstanding field of entries 
by the Executive Committee. 
The certificate is awarded in 
the name of the Wisconsin 
Education Association and 
National School Service In- 
stitute. | 

Elected to the board of ed- | 
ucation in 1936 Mrs. Dane 
has served with distinction 
since that time. A former 


National Education Association to Meet 
In Miami Beach, Fla., June 28-July 3 





WEA NOMINATIONS 

Members desiring to be 
candidates for office in the 
association should bear in 
mind that such intention 
shall be filed with the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary before 
noon, September 25. Can- 
didates shall file accord- 
ing to the Rules which 
were published with the 
Constitution in the Febru- 
ary Journal, 














teacher, she has manifested 
primary interests for the) 
welfare of boys and girls. | 
Realizing that the best quali- | 
fied teachers can best serve 
the children she has insisted 
that the local salary schedule | 
be such as will attract them | 
to her city. 

Mrs. Dane knows the value 
of good equipment and teach- 
ing aids which is reflected in 
the modern tools of instruc- 
tion with which her schools 
are endowed. She has person- 
ally taken the fight for ade- 
quate school budgets before 
the city council and with un- 
usual vigor and persuasion 
succeeded in securing uncut 
budgets. 

Thru Mrs. Dane’s leader- 
ship Park Falls will enter 
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upon a five-year building pro- 
gram costing a million dol- 
lars. In her _ relationships 
with the 
tion she has set a pattern for 
all boards. In deciding issues 
she exhibits a consistent 


|readiness to hear all sides, 
| thus imparting to the whole 


system a feeling of confi- 
dence and fair play. To in- 
terfere with administrative 
procedures is alien to her 
way of doing things. 

The WEA congratulates 
Mrs. Dane sincerely upon the 
esteem of her associates and 
as the awardee of the Dis- 
tinguished Service Certifi- 
cate. 





Pres. Shields Dessiete 
Convention Committees 


President Shields has ap- 
pointed the following conven- 
tion committees: 


Credentials 
George Bassford, Chairman, 
Ashland 
Cecelia Kranzfelder, Chip- 
pewa Falls 
Harold Wiesner, Manitowoc 
Bessie Carter, Janesville 
Bailey T. Webster, Seneca 
Necrology 
R. W. Witt, Chairman, Mon- 
roe 
Rachel Jones, Portage 
Frank Splitek, Kenosha 
Resolutions 
Rex Mitchell, Chairman, La 
Crosse 
Harold Conners, Hurley 
Al Moldenhauer, Stoughton 
Margaret Diehl, Kenosha 
Alma Prucha, Milwaukee 
Theodore Stewart, Racine 
Wm. Dunwiddie, Neenah 


school administra- | 


| Wisconsin Headquarters At 
the Roney—Piaza Hotel 


“Gay, glamorous, fabulous, 
fascinating Miami Beach” 
will be the convention spot of 
the NEA Representative As- 
sembly. As usual, depart- 
mental meetings are sched- 
uled for Monday and the first 
| Assenably meeting is sched- 
|uled for Tuesday. 
| The Wisconsin 
Association will maintain 
headquarters room in the 
Roney—Plaza, famous Beach 
hotel, and it will be opened 
|for callers on Sunday. All 
delegates and visitors from 
Wisconsin are urged to make 
it a gathering and visiting 
place. The registry book 
awaits you. Get information 
at headquarters also. There 
may be cheese and crackers. 


Education 





Wisconsin Breakfast 

The first meeting of Wis- 
consin delegates will be a 
breakfast-business meeting. 
This will -be held in the Sche- 
herazade Room of Hotel Al- 
giers, Oceanfront, 25th to 
26th Street, at 7:30 o’clock, 
Tuesday morning. All state 
delegations must have a busi- 
ness session that day so Wis- 
consin’s session will be a 
combination affair, State Di- 
rector S. R. Slade will pre- 
side at the delegate business 
session. We wish to make it 
clear that all delegates from 
Wisconsin, state, local, or 
others should attend the 
breakfast meeting. Visitors 
are welcome. 

Special attention is called 
to the necessity for advance 
reservations which are re- 
quired for these events. Do 
not fail to send reservations 
to O. H. Plenzke, Executive 
Secretary, 404Insurance 
Bldg., Madison 3, Wis., well 
in advance. The price of the 
breakfast is $1.50. They say 
the room overlooks the ocean, 
the swimming pool, and the 
Cabana Club. 

On to Miami Beach! 


If any member wishes to 
present a resolution or an is- 
sue deserving attention, such 
should be sent to the Chair- 
man of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. 
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WEA to Sponsor School 
For Locals Presidents 


All officers of local educa- 
tion associations should cir- 
cle Sept. 11-12 on the calen- 
dar, the days selected by the 
WEA Locals Committee for 
the second annual workshop 
for association leaders at 
Stevents Point. LeRoy Peter- 
son of Madison, chairman of 
the Locals Committee who 
will -be in charge of the 
workshop, has announced 
that all presidents of local 
education associations will be 





invited and urged to attend. 
In addition to the presidents 
whose travel and lodging will 
be paid by the WEA, local 
associations are urged to 
send other officers of the or- 
ganization or interested 
members to take part in the 
program in order to assist 
the president in planning and 
carrying out the year’s work. 


General sessions will be 
addressed by state and na- 
tional association representa- 
tives, and workshops will be 
held in the fields of salary 
scheduling, public relations, 
and local activities. 





Luedke is Elected 
Teachers President 


Edith Luedke of Milwau- 
kee was reelected president 
of the Wisconsin Department 
of Classroom Teachers at its 
annual spring session at the 





Arrangements have been 
made with Wisconsin State 
College officials to provide for 
the one night’s lodging and 
meals for $4.50. 

The WEA Locals Commit- 
tee will make detailed plans 
in the near future and will 
notify local officials. 
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Mr. E. F. Randolph 
520 Tenney Bldg. 


Madison, Wisconsin 


members. 


experience. 

















Dear Mr. Randolph: 


Wisconsin Education 
Association 
404 Insurance Bldg. 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 





“Dont Tempt Fate’ 


Several years ago when the Washington National Insurance plan 
was presented at one of our faculty meetings, I knew it was something 
I should have. I had paid enough in hospital and doctor bills and lost 
enough in salary to realize that this kind of protection was what I 
needed. I did my share of talking to induce enough teachers to take it 
so that we could get this group insurance. 


Whenever I have had the misfortune to be hospitalized and unable 
to return to work, the prompt, efficient handling of my claims has 
given me peace of mind. The amount paid toward the hospital bill has 
been a great help, but the income insurance which paid me while I was 
unable to work has been of even greater importance. 


The friendly letters which have accompanied some of the checks 
have made me feel that the company has a personal interest in its 


To any fellow workers who have doubt about needing or keeping 
this type of insurance I would like to say, Don’t tempt fate any longer. 
Get or keep the Washington National Insurance plan and be prepared 
for the future. You will be glad you did. I know! I’m speaking from 


Yours truly, 


(Sig.) 


For information write to 


Berenice H. Olsen 


Washington National 
Insurance Co. 
520 Tenney Bldg. 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 


eo 


1003 Oak St. 
Tomah, Wisconsin 
March 24, 1953 



































American Baptist Assembly 
in Green Lake, Apr. 17-18. 
The theme of the conference 
was “Developing Leadership 
Among Classroom Teachers.” 
Hilda Maehling, executive 
secretary of the National De- 
partment of Classroom 
Teachers, was the keynote 
speaker on the subject: 
“Leadership, For What!” 

Quincy Doudna, director 
of training of the Wisconsin 
State College, Stevens Point, 
was the speaker at the ban- 
quet program which con- 
cluded the two-day program, 
and H. C. Weinlick, WEA lo- 
cals consultant of Madison, 
presented an evaluation of 
the conference. 

Other officers chosen were: 
Mrs. Gwen LaDusire, Roths- 
child, vice president; Alice 
Scott, Greendale, secretary; 
Carol Walker, Menasha, 
treasurer; Margaret Schnitt- 
ger, Superior, district repre- 
sentative; and Esther Trout, 
Milwaukee, sixth district rep- 
resentative. 


Marshfield Has Health 


Guidance Conference 





The faculty of the Marsh- 
field Public Schools and rep- 
resentatives from Wausau 
and Wisconsin Rapids joined 
in a Conference on Health 
Guidance at the Marshfield 
Senior High School, Thurs- 
day, Mar. 5. At the opening 
general session Mrs. Cather- 
ine K. Campbell of the State 
Board of Health gave a 
resumé of “The Progress in 
School Health.” Glenn Tink- 
ham, Marshfield superintend- 
ent of schools, spoke of the 
role of the administrator, and 
members of the faculty told 
about the health committee, 
the nurse, and the relation- 
ship of health and guidance. 


Following the general ses- 
sion the group divided into 
workshops for elementary 
and high school teachers. Dr. 
Millard Murphy, health co- 
ordinator at La Crosse State 
College, Dr. Allan Filek, 
State Board of Health, and 
Dr. Roger Maas supervisor 
of Exceptional Children in 
Marathon County, served as 
leaders of groups for their 
particular fields. 

In the afternoon session 
devoted to emotional health, 
Dr. A. B. Abramovitz, State 
Board of Health, was the 
keynote speaker. Again the 
faculty divided into two 
groups for further consider- 
ation of the ideas raised in 
the general discussions. 
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Extended 
Interest 
Reading . 
the all-new 


BERNICE E. LEARY 


yf to a ee 


E. C. REICHERT 


MARY K. REELY 


Book One 
Book Two 


@® Making Friends 
@® Skipping Along 


Book Three @® Finding Favorites 


J. B. 
LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


JOHN V. GORDON, Sales Representative 


















































Make Your 
Vacation Pay... 


Work part time or full time for 


Manpower, Inc. 


We need: Typists 
Stenos 
Bookkeepers 
General Office Help 
We are not an employment agency! 


Write or call for full information today. 


MANPOWER, INC. 
152 W. WISCONSIN AVE. MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 
BRoadway 2—8017 















































THE ELECTRONIC EDUCATOR 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


The ARITHMETIC EDUCATOR Type 1A~—Consists of a Symbol 
Board 57x18 inches which mounts on the wall of the class- 
room. A small keyboard is located on the teacher's desk. Ii 
adds, subtracts, and multiplies, and is built to teach up to and 
including the Sixth Grade. 

The NUMERICAL EDUCATOR Type 2A Alphabetical—Consists 
of a Symbol Board 60x 20 inches operated electrically in the 
same manner as the ARITHMETIC EDUCATOR. This unit teaches 
the First and Second Grades. 

Our Wisconsin representatives will gladly demonsirate this mod- 
ern, time-saving, and fascinating teaching device. 


Write the 


Huber Pipe Organ Mfg. Co. 
Electronics Division 
TREMPEALEAU, WISCONSIN 
Established 1896 
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Northeastern Elects 
E. A. Moede, President 


The Northeastern WEA, at 
its annual convention in She- 
boygan on Mar. 27, chose E. 
A. Moede, superintendent of 
schools of Oconto Falls, as 
president to succeed Frank 
A. Novitski of Lincoln High 
School, Manitowoc. For vice 
president the delegates 
named Irene Larson, elemen- 
tary supervisor of Green 
Bay. Kenneth Peterson, busi- 
ness education teacher of 


Neenah High School, was re- 
elected treasurer, and Fran- 
cis L. Sundberg, business ed- 
ucation teacher of Green Bay 
East High School, was chosen 
for another three-year term 
as secretary. 


Program of Association 

The Delegate Assembly of 
the Association adopted the 
resolutions recommended by 
the committee which express 
the policies and program of 


essary to maintain and pro- 
mote the ideas which are the 
basis for our democratic way 
of life.” To teach youth to 
live democratically the Asso- 
ciation urges teacher aduca- 
tion institutions and adminis- 
trators, thru inservice train- 
ing programs, to make teach- 
ers aware of their responsi- 
bilities. Cooperative planning 
of school programs with the 
help of citizens groups was 
recommended as a means of 





the organization. In the gen- 


eral field of education the | community. 


Association “affirms that the | ———— oe ee cranes ne: 
free public schools are nec-'sgay You Saw It in the Journal 





meeting the needs of the 
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let JELCO solve 
your transportation 
problems now! 


If you have not been one of those Wisconsin 
administrators who has been relieved of 
transportation problems during the past 
year, it would be to your interest to inves- 
tigate the JELCO LEASE-OWN PLAN 
before schools begin next fall. 


JELCO serves all of Wisconsin 


1. We LEASE under our LEASE-OWN 
PLAN 


. We require NO MONEY DOWN— 
you pay like rent 


JELCO will meet or UNDERSELL 


1. PEAK QUALITY at LOWEST 
POSSIBLE PRICE 


2. FULL SERVICE WARRANTY 
3. NO MONEY DOWN 


JELCO has a BETTER BUS and a 
LOWER PRICE in 1953. 


Remember our plan costs only 714¢ per 
mile and an annual or semester charge. 
Whether you operate one bus or a fleet of 
buses we will handle all your transportation 
problems. We furnish everything, except 
the driver and the gasoline. We will also buy 
your old buses. Invite a JELCO represen- 
tative to your next Board meeting to ex- 
plain in detail and submit a_ proposal. 
Don’t let another school year start before 
you have learned the advantages of the 


JELCO SCHOOL BUS LEASE-OWN 


JELCo 


1324 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 
Phones: Division 4-1414 and GReentfield 6-5436 


























State PTA Chooses 
Officers for 1953 


Mrs. George Steinmetz of 
Wauwatosa was elected presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Con- 
gress of Parents and Teach- 
ers at the annual convention 
of the organization at La 
Crosse, Apr. 21-23, to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Joseph Born of 
Sheboygan. Mrs. Robert L. 
Schumpert of Madison and 
R. E. Guiles of Wisconsin 
State College, Platteville, 
were named vice presidents, 
and Mrs. Elton Davis of 
Adams was elected recording 


| secretary. According to the 
| provisions of the Constitution 


other officers of the Wiscon- 
sin Congress were elected 
last year and will hold office 
for one more year. 

At the annual dinner T. J. 
Jenson of Shorewood, vice 
president of the WCPT, an- 
nounced the _ collection of 


| $823.85 for the Emma Brook- 
| | mire Memorial Fund in the 


annual march of presidents 
as they made their contribu- 
tions from local units of the 
organization. 


Life Memberships 

Life memberships in 
WCPT were presented to 
Mrs. R. V. Normington, 
Waukesha; Leslie W. John- 
son, Superior; and Mrs. Rob- 
ert L. Schumpert of Madison. 

Resolutions adopted at the 
business session of the Wis- 
consin Congress expressed the 
stand of the organization and 
its affiliates on certain legis- 
lative matters and on general 
subjects of welfare, 


Health Workshop 
Planned at Milwaukee 


Wisconsin State College at 
Milwaukee, in coordination 
with the State Board of 
Health, is sponsoring a 
health workshop during the 
week of June 22-26. This is 
especially geared to teachers 
of various age levels from 
the nursery school thru the 
high school. 

The workshop will include 
lectures and panel discus- 
sions by outstanding author- 
ities, group work-sessions led 
by experts in workshop pro- 
cedures in the area of health, 
and individual conferences 
with specialists, 

One credit or equivalency 
credit can be earned. For 
further information write to 
Ernestine Troemel, Wiscon- 
sin State College, Milwaukee 
il. 
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EDUCATION ... 
(Continued from page 15) 


ership of Michael Frank support- 
ers of free public education began 
their campaign to secure approval. 

The entry in Michael Frank’s 
diary for March 27, 1845, reads 
as follows: 

“School meeting in the evening to 
vote on the acceptance of the school 
law passed at the last session of the 


legislature. Meeting broke up in con- 
fusion.” 


Despite the bitterness engen- 
dered over the issue the propo- 
nents continued their campaign 
until the referendum of April 30, 
1845, which resulted in a major- 
ity of eleven votes for the law. 

Southport now had the neces- 
sary authorization for a free pub- 
lic school but there was no school- 
house. It was then that the Catho- 
lic Church authoritiés offered the 
basement of their church as tem- 
porary headquarters for the 
school. The offer was accepted, 
and on June 16, 1845, the first 
free public school in Wisconsin 
and the first one in the United 
States outside of New England 
was opened. 

Quoting again from his diary: 

“Dec. 25, 1845. In the evening I at- 
tended a school celebration in the base- 
ment of the Catholic Church. The ex- 
ercises and the entertainment were of 
the most interesting character. Among 
the speeches, one by myself. Have never 
attended anything in the territory 
which gave me greater satisfaction.” 

Although disappointed because 
the legislature refused to pass a 
general bill to provide for free 
public education in the territory 
of Wisconsin, Michael Frank saw 
the establishment of a new system 
of popular education by legisla- 
tive enactment which was _ to 
spread thruout the Northwest ter- 
ritory. This concept of free pub- 
lic education found permanent 
root in the Constitution of Wis- 
consin written in 1848. 

Southport made the best of 
their temporary quarters and at 
the same time made plans for 
constructing a school building to 
house the grades and the high 
school department which was be- 
gun in 1948. The new structure 
was dedicated on July 30, 1849. 

At the time the school was 
established wide differences of 
opinion existed over the course of 
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study. Although the common 
school was accepted as a public 
responsibility, rear guard oppo- 
nents objected to paying property 


taxes for instruction in any ex- 


cept the common branches re- 
quired by law to be taught in the 
common schools. Advocates of 
free public education maintained 
that such a policy would place 
instruction in the higher branches 


beyond the reach of many. 

At the annual district meeting 
the issues were thoroughly dis- 
cussed and the final decision was 
to include in the curriculum the 
“higher branches.” This settled 
the question of free public schools 
in Southport and set the pattern 
for other cities and villages thru- 
out Wisconsin as they opened 
their secondary schools. 





NEW VERSION OF 
GROUP WORK in ART 


Presented with the hope you find 
this interesting and useful to you. 


COLLECTIVE 


Paintins, 


Here’s teacher’s aid to help develop 
each child’s creative expression 
but relating it to others. 


From France comes a new theory of 
Children’s Collective Painting which 
enables youngsters to learn to work 
individually yet at the same time 
in close harmony with others. Each 
student draws his own idea of a 
given subject. The group then se- 
lects the best drawing. This one 
is enlarged; then divided into equal- 











NZ a 
Above, section of a bird life 
project. Right, in the making. 


Above, completed circus—painted by 35 children, 


sized portions according to the num- 
ber in the group. Here the coordi- 
nated individual work begins. 


Greatest freedom should be given 
each child in choice of detail and 
use of color. The idea and outer 
contour of the part remains, but in- 
terpretation varies with each child. 
The portions may be compared as 
work progresses and finally are 
placed together. Sometimes a few 
changes must be made to improve 
expression of the whole. The chil- 
dren asagroup make all the decisions. 
Throughout the project the teacher 
only advises. 


If further interested—lIdea for 
this project comes from 
Grapuis Magazine No. 38, 
K. Heitz Company, West 54th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


The lively flavor satisfies yet won't hurt mealtime 
appetite. And, the pleasant chewing helps keep 
teeth clean and bright. Just try it sometime soon. 





YOURS... coupon below will help you secure ma- 
P terial from the firms whose facilities 
for the asking you wish to consider. 


Factual, informative booklets for 95a The Art of Tempola-Craft is a 6- 
classroom or personal use are available page folder with instructions on a new 
from the Journal’s advertisers. You will method for using already known craft 
also find vacation attractions galore material. For quick posters, signs, or 
for this summer. Use the advertiser’s announcements the “Tempola-Craft” 
own coupons for fastest service. The method is a time-saver. The results are 
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by GREYHOUND! 


More and more teachers are finding the 
one sure way to have a glorious vaca 
tion at lowest cost is by Greyhound! 
Only Greyhound serves the famous cit 
ies and playgrounds of all 48 States and 
Canada, along scenic highway routes. 

This vacation, get set for high adven 
ture... go Greyhound! (P.S. If you’d 
like a complete vacation—with hotels, 
transportation, and sightseeing included 
at one low price, take a Greyhound Ex- 
pense-Paid Tour!) 


Typical tours ... take your choice! 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 

3 Days(5 Meals). . .. . . . $46.50 
THOUSAND ISLANDS 
37.00 


a. air 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ba. re 16.95 
NEW YORK CITY 

OPE 5. «. «3 22.45 
COLORADO SPRINGS 

ee LOR. ON) i 39.65 
EVERGREEN CIRCLE 

3 Days (trom Seattle) . . . . . 27.70 
MEXICO (Escorted) 

12 Days (from San Antonio). . . 145.40 
Add Greyhound low round-trip fare from your city. 
U. S. tax extra. Prices subject to change. 


eoceeeeeoseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeoeee 


FREE! NEW PLEASURE MAP OF AMERICA 
Mail coupon to Greyhound Information Center, 71 W. 
Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill., for full-color map which illus- 
trates 50 Greyhound Expense-Paid vacation tours. 


Name 
Address 
City & State — 


GREYHOUN D 
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WESTERN FIELD TRIP. 
Highlights of the trip will be visits to: 


Yosemite National Park . Yellowstone National Park . Hoover Dam . Las Vegas 

. Juarez, Mexico . Los Angeles . San WESTERN FIELD TRIP 

Francisco . Salt Lake City . Black Hills Geography Department, Wisconsin 
Mt. Rushmore. If interested, write to State College, Whitewater, Wis. 











Aug. 1-Aug. 30—Five semester hours of credit in geography can be earned. | 


| 
Carlsbad Caverns . Grand Canyon . Bryce National Park . Zion National Park . 


colorful and striking. (Binney & Smith 
Company) 


96a Valley Events. Travel Guide to 
South Texas, Rio Grande Valley and 
Mexico. Shortest routes, accommoda- 
tions, maps, roads and other informa- 
tion of interest to those planning a 
trip to Mexico, Fiestas, etc. One copy 
per teacher. Private publication with 
copies furnished by International Tour- 
ist Association. 


20a Wayside Wonders along America’s 
Highways. Wall mural 8 feet wide. In 
full color. Shows the most interesting 
spots along the highways. Includes an 
8-page booklet ‘““How to See America,” 
which gives the historical background 
of bus travel and how to take a bus 
trip. Contains good, practical material 
for the seasoned traveler, as well as for 
the novice. The booklet also includes one 
page of study outline on bus travel. 
(Greyhound Lines) 


22a The Coordinated Classroom is an 
illustrated, 48-page report covering 
every phase of seating, lighting, and 
decoration problems in the classroom 
and their effect on children’s posture, 
vision and general welfare. (American 
Seating Company) 


91a Behavior Preference Record is a 
new instrument that reveals a student’s 
cooperation, friendliness, integrity, re- 
sponsibility and critical thinking ability 
by presenting him with everyday situ- 
ations and problems and asking him: 
“What Would You Do?... and why?” 





TAKE THE SHORT ROUTE TO 


MEXICO) 


thru 

historic 
BROWNSVILLE, 
TEXAS 





The pleasant, easy way to Mexico is 
thru Brownsville, Texas . . . shortest 
route, good roads . . . and a roman- 
tic, long remembered trip. Excellent 
hotels and motels . . . good shopping 
facilities . . . gay nightclubs in old 
Matamoros, across the Rio Grande ... 
beach at Padre Island and Boca 
Chica ... all expense tours to 
Mexico .. . 


AND BEST OF ALL, AT ECONO- 
MICAL SUMMER RATES! 


For additional information write:— 


INTERNATIONAL TOURIST ASSN., INC. 


605 Central Boulevard BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 











SUMMER TOURS 


For prompt and personal service, fill in blank 
and mail to: 
PERRY TRAVEL SERVICE 
EVANSVILLE, WISCONSIN 


Pease send me information on summer tours to 





Name ... 


Street 
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Grades 4—6, 7-9, 9-12. Specimen Set 
to administrators, All requests by 
teachers must be signed by the admin- 
istrators. College students must have 
. written permission of their instructors. 
a io 8 (California Test Bureau) 


FINGER-PAINT 
i Seay e aan co eee 


109a Music in the Classroom. By Mur- 
sell and Leonhard. The Resourceful 
Teacher, Vol. VI, No. 1. Musicianship 
starts with sheer enjoyment and grows 
with deeper understanding and increas- 
ing skills. Specific suggestions for 
learning reading. 19 pages. Illustrated. 
(Silver Burdett Company) 





creative 
stimulus 


SHAW Finger-Paint is the orig- 
inal finger-paint, created by 


Travel Directory 
40a Sita. Adventure Trails for 1953. 
42a Olson Travel Organization. Folders 
on European Tours. All expense deluxe 
or tourist. 
45a United Air Lines. Hawaii Air Vaca- 
tion Folders. 
70a Colorado Department of Pubiic Re- 
lations. 6-piece packet of literature on 
fun and travel in Colorado. 
7la Vanderbilt Tours. 16-page Folder 
on Tours to Europe. 
77a Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


Ruth Faison Shaw, artist, author, 





teacher. Available in 6 non- 
toxic colors. Instruction booklet 


..»A GREAT LAKES 
CRUISE! 


is enclosed in every set. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Wisconsin are 





L. F. Bryngelson, Dist. Mgr. & 
Robert M. Humphrey 








64-page illustrated booklet on western 
wonderlands. 


8la Michigan Tourist Council. Booklet 
on Recreation and Vacation Opportu- 
nities in Michigan. 

90a Province of Ontario. 4 booklets on 
things to do and see. 


100a Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay 
Transit Company. Great Lakes Cruises 
illustrated folder. Details on sailing 
and itineraries. 

103a Wisconsin & Michigan Steamship 
Co. Illustrated folder tells how to 
bridge Lake Michigan in 6 hours be- 
tween Milwaukee, Wisconsin and Mus- 
kegon, Michigan by ship, with your car. 
105a Patrician Hotel. Vacations in 
Miami Beach. 


1lla Sample reading kit to let you try 
the new Bond Plan reading program 
in your own classroom. Kit includes 
teacher’s annual, 12 copies of 60-page 
chapter from the regular edition of the 
reader; and 12 copies of the same chap- 
ter from the simplified edition for the 
same grade level. Specify whether you 
want the 3rd grade or the 4th grade 
kit. (Lyons & Carnahan) 


You'll find on shipboard a 
perfect vacation change from 
the desk and blackboard. 
America’s Great Inland Seas, 
restful, picturesque, touched 
with history and romance, 
invite you. Be as active or as 
lazy as you wish. But do 
decide now, for until you 
have cruised these world- 
famous waterways, you 
haven’t really seen America 
...nor have you experienced 
the ultimate in a restful, re- 
laxing and truly fascinating 
vacation. 


7 DAYS from $129.50, 


from Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago or Duluth. Over 2200 
miles of exciting cruising. 

° 


5-DAY cruises from $115.75 and 
2-DAY cruises from $35.50 avail- 
“ able from Detroit only. 


j 
i 


Rates; subject to federal tax, include | 
transportation, meals, berth in 
OUTSIDE cabin, entertainment. 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue } 
Chicago 1, Illinois | 
I have checked the items and quantities desired. I understand this 
coupon is for use only during this school year. 3¢ is enclosed for each item 
ordered. 
95a 96a 20a 22a 9la 109a 40a 42a 43a 
45a 70a Tla 77a 8la 90a 100a 108a 105a Illia 


All OUTSIDE Rooms 
“OIL-FUELED Ships... no smoke, | 
no soot, no cinders. 


bins - 
See Your TRAVEL AGENT or 
for Free Booklet mail this coupon 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE 
Dept. S-7, Ft. of Woodward Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. 


Please send me a free copy of your1953 
Great Lakes Cruise Booklet. 








Subject taught 
School name Name 


School address ' Address 


City Zone State 4 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE 
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T +: FE G PO T L i G A T ON EDUCATION and EDUCATORS 


A Battle to Balance a Budget 


A University of Wisconsin Summer 
Session workshop will help provide am- 
munition for the battle of the balanced 
home budget June 26-Aug. 21. Forty 
teachers from secondary schools and 
teacher’s colleges will participate in 
the eight-week course aimed at encour- 
aging more and better teaching of 
money ~management in the nation’s 
schools and colleges. Listed as “a pro- 
seminar on family financial security ed- 
ucation,” the UW workshop will inves- 
tigate such topics as sources of income, 


banking services, life insurance, Social 
Security, savings programs, personal 
taxes, credit buying, and home owner- 
ship. 


Thomsen Wins Award 


Warren J. Thomsen, member of the 
mathematics faculty of Whitewater 
State College, has been awarded a $50 
cash prize by the Iowa Academy of 
Science for presentation of the prize 
paper before the 1952 meeting. The 
award was made April 18 at the 1953 
meeting of the group at Cornell College, 








AUTHORSHIP 
Willis W. Clark 
Louis P. Thorpe 
Ernest W. Tiegs 

T. W. MacQuarrie 

J. Wayne Wrightstone 
Edwin A. Lee 

Georgia Sachs Adams 
David Segel 

and many others 


What lies behind a famous 
trademark: in education? 


DESIGN 


Raymond Loewy, head of internationally 
famous Raymond Loewy Associates, de- 
‘signers for Studebaker, Frigidaire, others. 





2020080879 00 609 2 8 8-5 





RESEARCH 


Continuous, exhaustive; over half a 
million cases used to standardize the 
California Achievement Tests alone. 





Pioneers 
in the field of 
educational and psy- 
chological measurement 
since 1926 . . . Publishers of 
such nationally recognized and ac- 
cepted instruments as the California Test 
of Mental Maturity, the California Achieve- 
ment Tests, the California Test of Person- 
ality, and the Occupational Interest Inventory. 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


Los Angeles, Cal. * Madison, Wis. « 


SERVICE 


*This fraction we're not reducing! Eight 
guidance and evaluation consultants, now; 
three strategically located warehouses. 


New Cumberland, Pa. 











Mount Vernon, Ia. An abstract of Dr. 
Thomsen’s article appeared in the 
April, 1953, issue of Sky and Tele- 
scope, a magazine published by the 
Harvard College Observatory. 


Harbort Goes to Marinette 


Allen Harbort, principal of the Ply- 
mouth High School, will become prin- 
cipal of the Marinette Junior—Senior 
High School, succeeding W. C. Godson 
who was promoted to the superintend- 
ency made vacant by the death of Wm. 
F, Waterpool last January. 


Iowa Co. Teachers Name Officers 


The annual meeting of the Iowa 
County Education Association was held 
at the Dodgeville High School on Mar. 
16. Officers chosen for the following 
year were G, W. Loftus, Dodgeville 
Grade School, president; John Biddick, 
Arena High School, vice president; 
Mrs. Helen Espeseth, Barber School, 
secretary-treasurer; M. A. Fischer, 
Dodgeville High School and Lillian M. 
Ellis, county superintendent of schools, 
executive board members. 


35th Biennial Report is Tops 


Again the Biennial Report of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion takes the form of an attractive, 
lively, and very readable public docu- 
ment. Printed in two colors with a 
variety of photographs of school activ- 
ities and modern school construction 
and with a number of charts revealing 
the content of otherwise lifeless statis- 
tical material, the 35th Biennial Report 
gives the citizen a vivid account of his 
state school system from’ the kinder- 
garten to the University. 

The general theme of the report is 
“The Power of a Point of View.” In 
carrying out that theme each division 
of the department raises some perti- 
nent questions pertaining to its func- 
tions, its responsibilities, and its ac- 
complishments. Recognizing that the 
pattern of education is ever changing 
the department is constantly on the 
alert to seek new approaches to educa- 
tional problems. In that search the de- 
partment welcomes your contributions. 
Of course the statistical material is 
there. It has to be. But the composi- 
tion and format makes the 35th Bien- 
nial Report an interesting and valuable 
document. 


RNecrology 
R. H. Licking, 55, superintendent of 
schools at Ripon since 1941, died May 1. 
He held a similar position at Kewaunee 
from 1928 to 1941. A 1923 University 
of Wisconsin graduate he was an in- 
structor in geology and geography for 

one year at the University. 

* * * 


Chester L. Dodge, 62, superintendent 
of schools at Mondovi for many years, 
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died Apr. 12 at an Eau Claire hos- 
pital. He was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1914 and taught 
in Lake Mills before enlisting in the 
Army during World War I. After re- 
lease from the Armed Services he be- 
came superintendent at Mondovi and 
has held the position since that time. 
* * * 

Ross W. Stockton, 51, a teacher at 
the Longfellow School in Madison, died 
Mar. 29 at a Madison hospital. He was 
a graduate of Oshkosh State College 
and taught at Tomah for 21 years be- 
fore joining the Madison staff in 1944. 

* * * 


Canadian Pacific offers 


3-Vacationc-in-1 


Travel easy by Canadian Pacific train 


1. BANFF —famous resort center re- 


nowned for vacation tours! Stay at fabulous 
Banff Springs. Swim in mountain sunshine, 
play the championship golf course. 


2. LAKE LOUISE —mirrors daz- 


zling Victoria Glacier and enchanting 
Chateau Lake Louise. Alpine sports, tours, 
entertainment. Go by train and see breath- 
taking Canada—land of vacations unlimited! 


ea 
- 





Marion Blatchley, 50, a Racine 
County supervising teacher, was killed 
instantly Apr. 2 when her car was 
struck by a Milwaukee Road freight 
train at a crossing near Union Grove. 

* * * 


Grace Cassels, 74, a teacher and su- 
perintendent of schools all her life un- 
til retirment a few years ago, died at 
Port Washington, Mar. 26. She taught 
in many state communities including 
the training school at Algoma, and she 
was superintendent of schools in Mon- 

. roe County. 





3.VICTORIA B.C. 


—on to the Pacific Coast! 
Lots to do in Victoria, Brit- 
ish Columbia! All-year golf 
+ sailing + garden tours 
shops + sea-water pool at the 
famous Empress Hotel. 


Canada is news— ° 
see it by 


For information, see your local agent or any Canadian Pacific office. 


* * * 


Annie Mathilda Thompson passed 
away at her home in Blanchardville, 
Mar. 2. Miss Thompson served as in- 
structor in rural schools for a period 
of 24 years. She taught in Lafayette, 
Dane, Green, and for the last 8 years 
in the schools of Iowa County. 














TAKE YOUR CAR ACROSS | ES 
LAKE MICHIGAN Aa 


SAVE 240 MILES OF CROWDED HIGHWAYS 
BRIDGE U. S. HIGHWAY 16 BETWEEN 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. and MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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I knew it would be like this in 
Ontario ... fun all the time, with lots of 
young people. I've been swimming 
and sailing every day—the lakes are 
wonderful. Tomorrow, our whole crowd 
is going on a fishing trip and tonight 
we're driving to a wiener roast. 
I just met Bob two weeks ago, but 
I think he’s wonderful! No wonder 
I love my Ontario holidays! 

Travel Tips 


® Good shopping and liberal customs 
exemptions 





® Modern accommodations 


® Well staffed border reception centres to 
help you plan your trip 


CANADA 
VACATIONS UNLIMITED 


SIX-HOUR VOYAGE... 


Comfortable lounges and decks 
... air conditioned bedrooms... 
fine food and refreshments, mov- 
ies, children’s playroom. Ship to 
Shore Phone ... Radar. 


For illustrated folder writeWisconsin 
& Michigan Steamship Company... (IN 
615 E. Erie St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

TICKET OFFICES AND DOCKS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
615 E. Erie St. 














WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Ontario Travel 

66-C Parliament Bidgs., Toronto 2, Ontario 
Please send me free guide map and 64-page 
illustrated booklet about Ontario. 


Name. «ccecccoccscccccce 
Street 


CWiis cexecdadeacu oceestel 
PLEASE PRINT 








a CHAIRMAN! 
FOR DOZENS OF 
SCHOOL USES 
NEARLY EVERYONE 
eaiee *‘“AMERICAN”’ 








FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


3 SEAT STYLES: 
Formed plywood 
or shaped steel or imitation- 


leather upholstered million in use! 


Extra wide shaped seats and deep-formed back 
panels, for extra comfort! Rugged, reinforced 
triangular-steel tubing; steel cross-braces. Metal 
parts are corrosion-resistant Bonderized, followed 
by two coats of outdoor enamel. No sliding or 
binding parts. No snagging, cutting or soiling 
hazards. Light weight—easy to carry and store. 
Write Dept. 158 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


901 BROADWAY N. W., GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
BRANCH OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





WHEATON COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


- ft &. Complete courses including ... 
hier: special work in Teacher Training, Gradu- 
. fm ate School of Theology, Conservatory of 
a Music, Black Hills Science Station and 
'’* Northwoods Honey Rock Camp. New air- 
conditioned library and modern dining hall. Combine 
professional training with delightful Christian fellow- 
ship. 45 min. from Chicago. 
Inter-Session—June 16 to 26 e Ist Term—June 27 to July 24 
2nd Term—July 25 to August 21 
Black Hills Expeditions—June 22 and July 27 
WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN 


Lists courses to be offered. Address 
Director of Admissions. Dept. 53WJ 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois 








TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 


Mexico's unique school provides a wonder- 
ful summer vacation—travel and study—at 
very low cost. Two terms: June 2l-July 15, 
July 23-Aug. 19. 4 hours college credit. 
Write for information: 


Prof. J. E. Angulo 
P. O. Box 1941 Wichita, Kansas 
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Soup-er 

Waiter: “May I help you with your 
soup sir?” 

Diner: 
help?” 

Waiter: “Sorry sir. From the sound 
I thought you wanted to be dragged 
ashore.” 


“Why? I don’t need any 


SUMMER SEMINAR IN 


RECOMMENDED COURSE OF STUDY 


@ How to enjoy our PRIVATE 
BEACH and POOL 

@ The gentle science of sleeping 
in AIR CONDITIONED 
COMFORT 

@ The art of PLEASANT 
DINING 
OTHER FACILITIES FOR 
STUDENTS 

@ Cocktail Lounge Rendezvous 

@ Card and Game Rooms 

@ Dancing. . . Planned 
Entertainment 

@ Private Parking 


SPECIAL SHORT COURSE: 7 DAYS, 6 NIGHTS 
Every week during July and August 


per student including 
$39 2 in a room Brunch and Dinner 


write for information 


THE NEW 
ee 
HOTEL 


OCEANFRONT AT 37th ST., ,MIAMI BEACH, FLA 


A 


@o 
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19th reunual 


ESCORTED TOURS 


EUROPE 13 countries entirely $ 
by motor coach. 61 days. . 1345 
Calif. e« Colo. « Yellowstone e Pacific N-W 
E-Canada e« New York e N-England 
New Orleans e Mexico e Hawaii 
Free folders from 


VANDERBILT BETTER TOURS | 


59 EAST MADISON, CHICAGO « DEPT. C 














Say You Saw It in the Journal 











TEACHERS! 
Efficient, reliable and 
personalized service for 
teachers seeking profes- 
sional and financial ad- 
vancement, Under direct 
Albert management for 
three generations. 


Member NATA 
25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
Original Albert—Since 1885 


AGENCY 


TEACHERS’ 
7 it is a position in the Midwest, West or 


laska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 


Member—N.A.T.A. 34th Year 


706 South Fourth Street 


Clinton, Iowa 





All educators know of the great demand for 


TEACHERS AGENCY teachers. Throughout the year there come 


28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


into our office exceptional opportunities for 
teachers, and for all types of positions con- 
nected with education. Our service is nation- 
wide. Member N.A.T.A. 








Teachers Agency 


Missoula, Mont. 


fl UJ F Member N.A.T.A. 


38 years’ Placement Service 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
Exceptional Opportunities. Register Now! 
Western Certification Booklet with 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 











THE | Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Bivd. « Chicago 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA 





; WHERE WOULD YOU LIKE TO TEACH? 
In California? Washington? Oregon? Florida? Alaska? In some beautiful suburb of 
St. Louis, Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, or New York City? In big city, 
or little town, or in-betvyeen? In public school, private school, college, or univer- 
sity?—get in touch with Member N.A.T. 


A. 
25 EK. Jackson HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY Chicago 4, iil. 














New Location - Free Enrollment 
We serve YOU—Write, call or wire 


SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 


“Your Friendly Teachers’ Agency” 
1024 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn., AT. 6389 


32nd Yr. 
Good Positions 
Good Teachers 
Good Service 


Member 
National Ass’n 
Teachers’ 
Agencies 





May 19532 
BD; PER. Cee 


Warren GF 











